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THE PAR REMITTANCE CONTROVERSY 


Recent developments show that the attempt to bring about univer 
sal, nation-wide par clearance and collection of checks through the 
federal reserve banks still falls short of comple te success. The contro 
versy between the advocates of par remittance and those opposing it 
has been one of the bitterest in the banking history of the United States. 
It has led to considerable litigation in the courts, three decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court having already been rendered; and 
there is a possibility that more will be necessary if the Federal Reserve 
act is so amended as to place definitely upon the federal reserve banks 
the obligation of compelling every bank in the country to remit to the 
federal reserve banks at par. All the member banks of the federal 
reserve system have remitted to the federal reserve banks at par since 
July, 1916. The high point in the number of nonmember banks so 
remitting was reached November 15, 1920, at which time 19,188 non- 
members were remitting at par. On January 15, 1921, only 1705 
banks in the entire country still refused to remit at par.” Since that 
date a large number of nonmember banks have withdrawn from the 
par list, so that at the present time (August, 1924) there are approxi- 
mately 3300 banks which do not remit at par. Present indications are 
that further withdrawals frem the par list may be expected. It is the 
purpose of this article to outline briefly the history of the par re 
mittance controversy, paying special attention to recent developments 
with the intention of ascertaining what these developments signify. 

There is still some misunderstanding as to what is meant by par 
remittance. Although the expression “par clearance” is widely used, 
probably “par remittance” is better terminology, as the federal re 
serve banks do not actually clear checks, and the present controversy 
has to do with methods of remittance. The following example will ex- 
plain what the term “par remittance” signifies, and why so much op- 
position has arisen to the activities of the federal reserve banks in this 
respect. 

Suppose that, in the days before the establishment of the federal 
reserve system, a bank depositor in Wisconsin drew a check for $100 


‘Federal Reserve Bulletin, Dec., 1920, p. 1492 
*"Ibid., Feb., 1921, p. 247. 
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to the burden placed upon commerct and industry by exchange charges. 


The practice of making such charges was relic of the days when 
‘Ons derable expense Was involved in the transfer of curr ney to meet 
checks returned by othe banl s to! pay ent B nks wl ich did not 
ike such a deduction, but sent th full S100 in am tting for checks 
lrawn upon them and returned for payment, were said to practice 
“nar remittance.” 
The foregoing example, describing the relations existing between 
Wisconsin bank and its Chicago correspondent, 1s typi il of bank 
ng practice in many parts of tl I'nited States hefo th develop 
ent of the federal reserv syster In ord » understand why con 
troversy arose over the continuance of th practice of making de 


ductions in remitting for checks, it must be borne in mind that the 


leve lopme nt of a check collection system by t federal reserve banks 
gradually resulted In th displacement | and other 
a! correspond nts as ch ck colle ction AL by the | ed al Ri 


rve Bank of Chicago and the other federal res ve banks. Had the 


federal reserve banks been permitted by law to permit the deduction 


of exchange charges on checks returned to drawee banks for payment, 
the controversy over par remittance might not have arisen. The 
federal reserve banks could not, however, have assumed the burden of 
the charges, for the total would have been enormous. The charges 


would have had to have been passed on to the banks depositing the 
checks in the federal reserve banks. But, since the Hardwick amend 
ment of June 21, 1917, to the Federal Reserve act, all checks received 
by the federal reserve banks must be collected at par without de 


duction. 


It was the attempt of the federal reserve banks to increase their ac 
tivities until they became collecting agencies for practically all out-of 
town checks, whether drawn on a member or a nonmember bank, 
thereby wiping out in wholesale manner the chance to make deductions 
for exchange, that brought the par remittance controversy to a head. 
The earnings from such exchange charges constituted a large portion 
of the profits of many banks, and these banks, especially the banks 
which were not members of the federal reserve system, fought vigorously 
to retain this source of income. The main steps in the development 
of the federal reserve check collection system will now be outlined. 
When the federal reserve system was established, there was a wide 
spread feeling that it was desirable to create a system whereby checks 
could be collected at par throughout the country. In spite of the op 
position of many bankers, there were inserted in sections 13 and 16 
of the Federal Reserve act provisions laying the foundation for a 
clearing and collecting system operating through the federal re- 
serve banks. It was realized that it would be impossible to effect so 
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agreeing so to remit. Checks upon those member banks which re 
fused to remit at par under this plan were not handled by the federal 
reserve banks. The Fed ral Rese rve Board soon decided to compel 
all member banks to remit at par on checks forwarded to them by the 
federal reserve banks. The compulsory plan went into effect in July, 
1916, in the face of intense opposition on the part of the country 
national banks, many of whom threatened to retire from the federal 
reserve system and take out state charters because of the impending 
loss in exchange charges. These threats were not, however, carried 
into effect. 

Under the compulsory plan no member bank was required to send 
items to the federal reserve banks for collection, but it was required 
to remit at par for checks drawn upon it which came into the posses 
sion of the federal reserve banks and were returned by the reserve 
banks for payment. It should be constantly borne in mind that even 
up to the present time banks can still make exchange charges against 
each other. It is only on remittances to the federal reserve banks that 
such deductions may not be made. The compulsory plan laid the 
foundation for the collection of checks upon nonmember banks also; 
for while there was as yet no authority for permitting nonmembers 
to deposit checks in the federal reserve banks for collection, the mem 
ber banks could send to the reserve banks for collection checks upon 
those nonmembers who would agree to remit at par to their district 
federal reserve bank. <A charge of 114c for each item was at first im 
posed by the federal reserve banks for the service of check collection. 
This charge was resented by the member banks but it was necessitated 
because of the small earnings of the reserve banks during the first 
years of their existence. This charge was abolished July 15, 1918. 

After par remittance was made compulsory for all member banks, 
it was thought to be desirable to amend the law so as to give specific 
permission to the federal reserve banks to receive checks drawn upon 
nonmember banks. With this aim in view, the Federal Reserve act was 
again amended September 7, 1916, by striking out the words in sec- 
tion 13 which had limited eligible checks to those drawn upon solvent 
member banks only. This left as the only requirement for checks 
eligible for receipt by the federal reserve banks that they should be 
payable upon presentation. As a result of this change, approxi- 
mately 8,000 nonmember banks had agreed to remit at par to the 
federal reserve banks by the end of 1916, making a total of approxi- 
mately 15,000 banks so remitting on that date.’ While the non- 
member banks were not able, under the law as it then stood, to send 
checks directly to the federal reserve banks for collection, actually 

‘Third Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1916, p. 9. 

*Third Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1916, pp. 10 and 134. 
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in federal reserve banks, was disappointing to federal reserve officials, 
for it seemed to restrict the broadening of the area of par remittance. 
Officers of the federal reserve system were tireless in their efforts 
to persuade more and more nonmember banks to remit at par. Pro 
gress continued to be made during 1917, with the result that at the 
end of that year approximately 17,000 banks were remitting in full. 
During 1918 two thousand more banks agreed to remit at par. Dur- 
ing this year pressure began to be exerted to force the exchange 
charging banks to remit at par. Nearly all of the New England banks 
had remitted at par for years. The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York had by various methods of persuasion induced all except a few 
banks in that district to remit at par by the end of 1918. A confer 
ence of federal reserve agents was held in Washington in December, 
1918, and it was decided to make strenuous efforts to increase the num 
ber of banks on the par list. It was believed by the officers of the fed 
eral reserve banks that, so long as approximately 10,000 banks re 
fused to remit to the federal reserve banks at par, the country would 
be denied the benefits of a universal par remittance system; for, be 
cause of the prohibition contained in the Hardwick amendment, checks 
upon such banks could not be handled through the federal reserve sys 
tem. These exchange-charging banks had, however, since the be 
ginning collected checks upon banks remitting at par, with the help 
of their city correspondents who acted as collecting agencies. They 
received the benefits of the system but refused to share in the expenses. 
The method used to increase the number of banks agreeing to remit 
at par was, first, to persuade as many banks as possible in one state 
in each district to remit at par. When only a few recalcitrant banks 
were left in that state, the federal reserve bank would announce that 
upon a certain date all the banks in that state would be placed upon the 
par list. Since it has been generally held that banks must pay in full 
in cash all checks drawn upon them which are presented over the 
counter, checks upon the banks still refusing to remit at par would be 
presented at the counter by an agent of the federal reserve bank, in 
stead of being returned through the mail. Express companies were 
used as such agents in numerous cases. Even the local post office 
acted in this capacity in some cases for a limited period. Where a 
member bank was located in the same town, the federal reserve bank 
sent the checks to this bank for presentation at the counter of the 
exchange-charging bank. Often, however, where no such agents were 
available, members of the staff of the federal reserve bank made long 
trips at considerable expense in order to collect the full amount of 
the checks over the counter of the drawee bank. Such methods natur 
ally aroused a storm of protest from the banks affected. The federal 
reserve banks retorted that since under the law they could not pay 
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iecks drawn upon it over th 


counter with ssary to use such methods b 
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they could co1ec way. 

Few of the exe ks could withstand these methods 
of compulsion, be rmount of cash needed to meet 
checks presented y began to yield, and recalci 
trant banks in sta in to remit at par. They mad 
vigorous protests it the federal reserve banks wer 
trying to ruin t! 1919 the number of banks on th« 
par list had been rte ly 25.500, while the number 
of exchange-chars reduced to approximately 4,000, 
Continued pressul serve banks forced all but 1,700 
banks on the pa ning of 1921. These reluctant 
banks were all in inta, and Kansas City districts. 

It began to loo vide par remittance would soon 
be a reality Th | sion had wisely left the south 
ern banks alone u ountry was forcibly converted. 
With the attemp thern banks into line, the storm 
broke with violen nning of the federal reserve col- 
lection system a id wished to test in the courts 
the power of th banks to enforce par remittance. 
When pressure b t upon the southern banks, many 
bankers decided 1 tion to the federal reserve banks 
was necessary to ] believed to be their rights. So th 
National and Sta | tive Association was organized 
in Atlanta early wed purpose was to preserve the 
right to charge « so desiring. State legislatures in 
the South and Wes this association. Beginning with 
Mississippi in Ma legislatures of Louisiana, South 
Dakota, Georgia, \ Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida 
passed laws during 21 making it legal for banks in thos« 
states to deduct s presented to them by an agent 
of the federal res majority of these state laws mad 
it illegal to protes e of refusal to remit in full. The 
North Carolina st o an important law suit which will 
be discussed later 

When the Fed: Bank of Atlanta announced, early in 
1920, that it wou n date place all banks in that dis 
trict upon the pa sentation of checks at the coun- 

*Sizth Annual Rez Reserve Board, 1919, p. 40. 
“The statutes passed I S. Dak., Ga., and Ala. are printed in Seventh 


Anmual Report of th urd, 1920, pp. 327-9. 
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ters of the resisting banks, a number of Georgia banks secured an in 


‘unction in the Superior Court of Fulton County, Georgia, restrain 


ing the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta from collecting checks drawn 
upon the plaintiff banks in any other manner than through the mails. 
The plaintiffs contended that the federal reserve bank was saving the 
checks until it had accumulated a large number and then presenting 
them at the counter of the drawee banks for payment in full in cash, 
in the hope that the banks would either be forced to give in or go 
out of business. "The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta denied this 
contention and secured the removal of the case to the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Georgia. The plaintiff 
banks claimed that the federal courts had no jurisdiction. This claim 
was rejected. The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta demurred to 
the complaint of the plaintiff banks. The federal court upheld the 
demurrer, which meant that the facts, as stated by the plaintiffs, did 
not constitute a cause of action. The plaintiffs took the case on ap 
peal to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir 
cuit where on November 19, 1920, the degree of the lower federal 
court was affirmed.” 

The state banks again appealed, this time to the United States Su 
preme Court, where on May 16, 1921, a decision was rendered up 
holding the jurisdiction of the federal courts in the matter, but ré 
versing the decision of the lower United States courts on the question 
as to whether a cause of action had been stated in the complaint. The 
case was sent back to the lower federal courts for trial to see whether 
the plaintiffs could prove what they alleged, namely, the use of op 
pressive methods by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta to force the 
state banks to remit at par. The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
had contended that the holder of a check had an absolute right to pre 
sent it at the counter of the drawee bank for payment in cash. The 
United States Supreme Court denied the validity of this contention. 
The court, speaking through Mr. Justice Brandeis, declared that no 
rights are absolute, for they are limited by the rights of others, and 
the rights of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta in this case were 
limited by the rights of the state banks who should be given a chance 
to prove what they alleged.’ 

The state banks were jubilant over this decision, especially so be 
cause the concluding words of the decision seemed to show that the 
court was sympathetic with the attitude of the state banks. But 
their joy was short lived for, after a trial, the United States District 

“This decision is found in the Seventh Annual Report of the Federal Reserve 
Board, 1920, pp. 330-34. Also in 269 Fed. 4. 


#2American Bank and Trust Co. v. Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 256 U. S. 
350. Also, Eighth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1921, pp. 357-8. 
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(Court for t! N re de cided on March 1922. 
that the Fed \ ta had violated no rights of 
the plaintiff b t their counters. It should 
be mentioned, | trial the defendant reserve bank 
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Fed. 940 

“I bid., (Fed. Res \ 284 Fed. 424. 
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ntroduced by others, or a more efficient competitor enters the field. It 
is a damnum absque injuria. 

The decision must be regarded as a victory for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, and is important because it settles the question as to 
the right of a federal reserve bank to collect checks drawn upon a 
nonmember bank which refuses to remit at par. Whether a federal 
reserve bank can always insist upon payment in actual cash was not 
decided in this case. 

A different question was at issue in the North Carolina case. All 
banks in that state had been placed on the par list late in 1920 by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, and presentation of checks over the 
counter had been made in a numbe r of cases 1n ord r to force the banks 
to agree to remit at par. By a statute, approved February 5, 1921. 
North Carolina came to the assistance of the exchange-charging banks. 
This statute provided in part that banks in that state could deduct 
exchange in making remittances, and also where the drawer of a check 
had not directly specified to the contrary, North Carolina banks 


might pay checks presented at their counters by agents of the federal 


reserve bank in their own exchange drafts drawn upon their reserve 
deposits in other banks instead of in cash The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond at once declared that this law violated the federal 
Constitution, and refused to abandon it olicy of presenting checks 
for payment in cash. When th banks fused to pay such checks in 
cash and offered exchange drafts, the agents of the federal] reserve 
bank refused to accept the drafts and returned the che cks dishonored 


On February 29, 1921, several North Carolina banks secured an in 
junction in the Superior Court of Union County restraining the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond from returning as dishonored any 


checks drawn upon the plaintiff banks and presented at the counter 


by an agent of the federal reserve bank, where the plaintiffs had ten 


( red in payin nt the ir excha 1g dratts., Th Fede ral Re serve Bank 


{ 


of Richmond then discontinued the acceptance of checks which were 


drawn upon the plaintiff banks, but continued to accept for collection 
checks upon all other nonmember banks and to continue presentation 
the counters of these banks where they refused to remit at par. 


\s a result, many more banks joined with the original plaintiffs to 


get the advantage of the injunction, until approximately 270 banks 
had SO joined. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond attempted to secure a trans- 
- of the case to the federal courts, but failed because it was decided 
that the sum involved was not large enough to give jurisdiction to the 
federal courts. The case went up to the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina which, in May, 1922, unanimously reversed the lower state 


courts on the ground that the statute under which the injunction was 
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The Richmond Bank argued that the right to engage in the collection 


of checks was a valuable property right because the federal reserve 
bank might, if it so desired, obtain revenue from charges made for 
this service. ‘To permit the payment of checks presented at the coun 
ter in exchange drafts deprived the federal reserve bank of liberty of 
contract and of an important branch of its business, since the collec- 
tion of checks could not be conducted under such a limitation. But 
the Supreme Court refuted this argument by stating that, in this re 
spect, “the statute is mers ly an exercise of th police power, by which 


.e banking business is regulated for the purpose of protecting the 
public and promoting the general welfare.” 

The third contention was that the North Carolina statute violated 
the equal protection clause of the federal Constitution, for other banks 
than the federal reserve banks might demand payment in cash unless 
pre sentation was made through an express company or post office. 
But the court re pli d that a state might “direct its police r gulat ions 
against what it deems an existing evil, without covering the whole field 
of possible abuses.” Legislation might be directed solely and specifi 


‘ 


cally against “a particular instrument of trade war,” and the prohibi 


tions and concerns which the 


tion might be limited only to the condi 
legislature believed were a menace to the public welfare. The North 
Carolina legislature was therefore upon sound ground in this respect.” 

The fourth and fifth contentions formed the basis for the strong 
est attack upon the North Carolina statute. The first of these 
claimed that this statute conflicted with the Federal Reserve act be- 
cause it prevented the federal reserve banks from collecting checks 
upon banks which refused to remit at par. This argument rested 
upon the assumption that the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
was required by law to receive for collection any check upon any 
North Carolina bank, if the check was payable upon presentation, and 
that the obligation extended to collection at par. But the court re 
plied that nothing in the Federal Reserve act obliged reserve banks to 
receive checks for collection. The act was not compulsory but merely 
permissive in this respect. Even if the reserve banks were compelled 
to collect checks for authorized depositors there was nothing in the 
act requiring them to do so where the drawee bank refused to remit 
at par. The court said, “There is surely nothing in the act to indicate 
that reserve banks must undertake the collection of checks in cases 
where it is impossible to obtain payment except by incurring serious ex- 
pense : as, in presenting checks by special messenger at a distant point.” 
In addition, checks which the reserve banks may receive are limited to 
those “payable on presentation.” This phrase, said the court, im- 


plied that such checks must be payable either in cash or in funds be- 
“Fed. Res. Bull., July, 1928, p. 792 
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movement for par remittance almost all of the recalcitrant banks were 


ae we located in the South. The past few months have witnessed increasing 
bl withdrawals from the par list in the Chicago, Minneapolis, and San 
ies Francisco districts. The establishment of a ersal par remittance 
system has received a decided st thar k. 
mond Shortly after the decision in the North Carolina case the Feder 
> 
ul Ri al Reserve Board revised its regulations deali: x with the clearing and 
Boa at collection of checks. Th board relt t| it, ! id bee n de te rmined 
om, that there was no obligation resting upon o establish a universal 
edera par remittance system, and since the federal r ‘ve banks could not 
fina pay exchange, certain changes in the methods of handling checks upon 
igina exchange charging banks were necessary Che board therefore 
ied a stated: “It is clear that those nonmember banks which are unwilling 
a Ul to remit without deduction for ch cks d iwh on themselves have no 
In tl right to share in the advantages of th par collection system.” 
word Section III of the revised regulations read in part as follows :” 
(c) No federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit or for collection 
1CCKS any check drawn on any nonmember bank which refuses to remit at par 
‘atio in acceptable funds. 
f th (d) Whenever a federal reserve bank receives on deposit or for collec 
nt of tion a check drawn by, indorsed by, or emanating from any nonmember 
ani bank which refuses to remit at par in acceptable funds, it shall make a 
anks, 
charge for the service of collecting such checks of one tenth of 1 per cent, 
— the minimum charge to be 10 cents for each item 
Cor 1 
It was announced by the board tha thes regulations were to go 
into effect on August 15, 1923. The effect of the regulations would 
have been to exclude from the federal reserve check collection system 
lang : 
all checks drawn on nonmember banks refusing to remit at par, and 
re 
to handle checks drawn by, indorsed by, or emanating from such banks 
n re 
only at a certain charge for the service. So much protest was made 
servi 
| ™No mention is made in this article of the injunctior ecured against the Fed 
eral Reserve Banks of San Francisco and Cleveland. These cases were Brookings 
dera (Ore.) State Bank v. Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, and Farmers and Mer 
e all chants Bank of Catlettsburg, Ky. v. Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. The de 
elie! cisions in both cases were rendered by U. S. District Courts against the federal 
; reserve banks on the ground that the methods used by the agents of the federal 
im reserve banks to collect checks infringed the rights of the plaintiff banks. The 
cam San Francisco case was not appealed by the federal reserve bank. The Cleveland 
1 +t] case has not yet been finally decided on appeal. ‘Th ues so far determined are 
: not of sufficient importance to merit longer treatment here. The decisions are 
f the found in the Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board for 1922, pp. 265 and 
ance 271. For a more complete discussion of the legal aspects of these cases and of the 
rhest early decisions in the Atlanta and Richmond cases, see “Par Clearance of Checks,” 
j C. T. Murchison, North Carolina Law Review, January, 1923, pp. 133-52; also see 
nber “The Federal Reserve Banks System of Par Collection,’ Howard H. Preston, 
300 Journal of Political Economy, July, 1920, pp. 565-90 
th ™Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1923, pp. 773-4 
t 


*Ibid., August, 1923, p. 903. 
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against certain prov! tions that the board decided to 
postpone the date up to go into effect.” The main 
objections that wer th section (d), quoted above, 
for a number of the o il reserve banks believed that it 
would not be desiral ecting checks drawn by non 
member nonremitting bjection raised was that the 
charge for the servi , as the minimum was ten cents 
for each item. Und ns a check drawn on a member 
bank but indorsed by nmember bank would have been 
subject to this charg on was attacked by the men 

bers of the Federal Ad ecause of possible undesirabl 
effects upon member , there was little objection to 
the decision to refu leposit checks on nonmembers 
which could not b Until the final decision was 


reached, the federa o receive checks which wer 
drawn on nonmembe 1 to remit at par in accept 


able funds. 


Meanwhile, a solut ypponents of par remittanc: 
was presented at a t Federal Reserve Board and 
a committee of gov il reserve banks on August 1, 
1923. The sponsors Mr. Charles DeB. Claiborn 
of New Orleans, cha ttee of Five on Exchange of 
the American Banker 1 Mr. L. R. Adams of Atlanta. 
This plan became k1 Claiborne-Adams Check Collection 
Plan.” It provided t reserve bank was to receive on 
deposit at par from ind nonmember clearing banks 
in that district for in und availability, checks which were 
payable in that dist: re drawn upon any bank which 
agreed to remit at pa ptable to the federal reserve bank. 
It will be seen at on in would have done away in large 
part with the prese1 rred availability” under which 
checks deposited in t banks cannot be subject to 
check or counted as 2 certain number of days, as 
stated in the time sc! d. The “deferred availability” 
system was created t 1 practice under which checks in 
transit were counted [he Claiborne-Adams plan re 
tained, however, th ibility”’ system with regard to 
checks drawn upon | 1 in another district than that of 
the federal reserve ba ey deposited, and checks drawn 
upon banks both wit! A tside of the district which refused to 
remit at par. Checks banks refusing to remit at par and 
upon banks outside t were to be received by the federal 


*Fed. Res. Bull., Aug 
*Ibid., October, 1923, p 
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reserve banks as forwarding agents only and for deferred credit only. 
When such checks were sent to the drawee bank, this bank might re- 
mit to the federal reserve bank in an exchange draft covering the face 
value of the checks minus a deduction of not over ten cents for each 
$100 of checks, but in no case to be less than ten cents for any one 
remittance. This plan evaded the prohibition contained in the Hitch- 
cock amendment against the payment of exchange charges by the 
federal reserve banks, as it specified that the change was not made 
against the federal reserve bank but against the bank for whom the fed 
eral reserve bank acted as forwarding agent. The result would have 
been that exchange charges deducted by drawee banks in remitting for 
checks sent to them by the federal reserve banks would have been 
passed on to the bank depositing the checks in the federal reserve 
bank. It should be clearly understood that under the proposed 
Claiborne-Adams plan all member banks would be permitted to make 
such deductions should they so desire on checks returned from a bank 
in another district. In short, this plan opened the door for a sub 
stantial abandonment of the par remittance system built up at so 
much expense and difficulty by the federal reserve banks. 

The Claiborne-Adams plan was referred by the Federal Reserve 
Board to an advisory committee of the Governors of the Federal Re 
serve Banks of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, 
and Chicago. This committee reported that it was unanimously op- 
posed to the plan for the following reasons: 1. The granting of immed 
iate credit on certain checks would reinstate one of the glaring faults 
of the old banking system in that it would build up an enormous 
fictitious reserve, adding probably $300,000,000 to the “float” and 
reducing the actual reserves to this extent; 2. Annual exchange 
charges amounting to over $100,000,000 would again be imposed up- 
on the business of the country; and 3. Immediate credit would pro- 
bably have to be given on the majority of checks— for example, a 
bank in the Cleveland District, instead of sending a check drawn on 
a bank in the Chicago District to the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve 
land for collection, would send the check to a correspondent in the 
Chicago District and this correspondent could obtain immediate cred 
it. This advisory committee recommended that the Federal Re 
serve Board should announce the rejection of the Claiborne-Adams 
plan as a solution. The committee also recommended, and the Federal 
Reserve Board so ordered, that any federal reserve bank which was 
still using any agent which was not a bank for the collection of checks 
should cease this practice at once.” 

The matter of finding a satisfactory solution of the par remittance 


*Fed. Res. Bull., Nov., 1923, p. 1194. 
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banks must cease handling checks on national banks desiring to deduct 
exchange. These opponents of par remittance claim that nothing 
in the Federal Reserve act requires even member banks to remit to 
the federal reserve banks at par, and they desire to obtain a decision 
from the United States Supreme Court on this point. They claim 
that they expect to stop the federal reserve banks from receiving for 
collection any checks except those “payable upon presentation within 
its district 
give immediate credit for those checks which the Federal Reserve act 


.’ They also expect to force the federal reserve banks to 
says the reserve banks “shall receive on deposit at par.” Whether 
these expectations are to be fulfilled will take some time to determine. 
Should the opponents of par remittance be successful in this suit, 
another serious blow will have been dealt the federal reserve clearing 
and collection system. While the situation could be remedied by fur 
ther amendment of the Federal Reserve act, it is not certain that this 
amendment could be secured. 

Few economists today believe that there is any justification for the 
deduction of exchange by a drawee bank in remitting for checks. 
Where remittance involves expense the proper person to bear this 
expense is the depositor who draws the check. The burden should 
not fall upon the holder of the check. But exchange-charging banks 
claim that competition for accounts renders it almost impossible to 
make the drawer of the check pay this charge. If one bank tries it, 
the depositor is apt to transfer his account to a bank which performs 
the service for nothing. These banks also claim that for the same 
reason it is impossible to require the depositor to maintain a balance 
large enough to offset the expense in paying the checks the depositor 
sends out of town. But inability to place the charge where it belongs 
does not justify the attempt to collect from some one else. What 
ever loss is involved should be classed as one of the costs which com 
petition forces banks to assume. Furthermore, the development of 
the federal reserve collection system has reduced the expense in the 
transmission of funds to a very small sum. 

The increase in withdrawals from the par list since the federal re 
serve banks abandoned their policy of compulsion is disturbing, al 
though 90 per cent of all banks in the country still remit at par. An 
annoying feature is that the present situation requires the existence of 
of two collection systems, one under the federal reserve banks, and 
the other outside of the federal reserve system for collecting checks 
drawn on nonremitting banks. If these exchange-charging banks 
could not collect checks on so many other banks at par, there would 
be little or no profit in it for them. Most of them are able, through 
their correspondents who are members of the federal reserve collection 
system, to collect at par on all banks so remitting. 
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ECONOMICS AND PORTLAND CEMENT PRICES 


A little book recently published, Portland Cement Prices, merits the 
attention of economists by virtue of the important problem it treats, 
if not for the soundness of its conclusions. The senior author is the 
well-known professor and authority on banking in Columbia Univer 
sity; his junior associate is instructor in economics in the College of the 
City of New York. Quoting the preface: “The work was undertaken 
at the request, and in behalf of some leading producers of Portland 
cement in the eastern district of the United States who have felt that 
the actual facts with regard to the economic conditions by which Port- 
land cement prices are determined should be made available.” The 
study was under way almost a year, the industry furnishing the 
authors with freedom of access to whatever they desired and freedom 
of action in the results to be arrived at. The authors properly, there 
fore, assume complete responsibility for the statements both of fact 
and opinion, explaining that the final expressions of opinion presented 
are those which have been independently reached by the writers. 

Very patently, the special occasion for engaging the economists 
to make this study is closely connected with the suit under the Sher 
man Anti-Trust act begun by the government in a petition June 30, 
1921, against the Cement Manufacturers Protective Association. The 
manufacturers and their counsel recognized that economic opinion 
might have some influence upon the outcome of that suit. They 
were following a plan pursued with notable success by the defense 
in the Steel Dissolution suit a few years before. The present suit 
was decided adversely to the defendants in the Federal Court of 
the Southern District of New York, about two months before this 
book was published. The defendants have appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States where it will probably be argued 
sometime in December, 1924. The publication of the book suggests 
that the manufacturers, believing the public and the court to be under 
a misapprehension, still hope to win ultimately a favorable verdict, 
and are relying in part upon the authority of this book for that pur- 
pose. 

The general subject of the work is “the position, history and ele- 
ments of the present price of Portland cement.” The authors under 
take “to explain the way in which prices are determined, changed, and 
regulated by economic conditions and to apply tests which may serve 
to provide the basis for a judgment of their character.” Among 
these various aspects of the problem of cement prices, that of uni- 

1Portland Cement Prices: Their Basis, Character, and Present Position, by H. 
P. Willis and J. R. B. Byers. (New York: The Ronald Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 123. 
Cloth, $1.25.) 
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formity of lace. The immediate practical 
reason for t nd suit against the Association 
the “*tenden tow the authors call it) was urged 
by counsel for tl of the chief evidences of som 
price agreement, tures maintained that (as the 
authors express it, price made to the buyer at any 
given point is s determined by the operation 
of the law of dé ’ This proposition and the eco 
nomic argument, erences in the specific conditions 
in the two cases, t same as those presented by the 
Steel Corporatior us case. It may make for 
economy of time, test of the authors’ manner of 
treating economi ne our attention almost en 
tirely to this one t prices. Let it be observed that 
our review is li omic phases of the problem and 
does not attemy] " cts. 

What is mean f prices” in the cement industry? 
Unless the term is | kept clearly in mind throughout 
the discussion tl fusion and error. The term has 
a number of poss s used frequently in the book, 
usually without ar authors perceive these differ- 
ences and somet itions that they do not per 
ceive them. (his hat follows. 

1. “Uniformity in: stability of prices over a 
period of ti essive moments (there being, 
however, at each 1 n the market, that is, all buyers 
at that moment bu price). This is the meaning with 
which the authors they say (p. 4): “Portland ce 
ment prices hav 1 uniformity and are subject to 
broad changes onl ntervals.” They then go on to ex 
plain why in their « ent being a standardized prod 
uct sold on a cor lying specialists, having limited 
fluctuations in cost iaterials are directly owned by th 
producers, and si 1uses (no one of which, however, 
should lead an eco cpect that prices will, on this 
account, be unifo .. be unusually free from fluc 
tuations ). In anot LO: see below, p. 654) the authors 
themselves draw t tween stability and another kind 
of uniformity. 

2. “Uniformity of in: identity of price to all buy 

2Since this was writt Commission has announced its deci- 
sion in this case, orde rporation to “cease and desist” from 
the practices complai ration has, without appeal, undertaken 


to comply with the or 
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ers from any one mill at the same moment of time. The discussion 
proceeds hardly a page until, in quoting from observers (apparently 
witnesses for the manufacturers), the thought shifts to this meaning. 
All buyers are able to get the same price because their number is rela- 
tively small, they “are well informed as to market conditions and the 
changes therein, and are thus well able to protect themselves against 


‘ 


any overcharges.” This meaning appears to be conveyed also by the 
statement (p. 7): “The general sales policy of the manufacturers 
of Portland cement is to treat each and every customer alike, where 
such customers are of the same general group and are similarly 
situated—the price differing only as to the difference in freight rates.” 
Interspersed are favorite popular phrases (pp. 5-7) about competi- 
tion, service, cost, the law of supply and demand—when the observant 
reader discovers that the quotations now refer (p. 6) not to the con- 
ditions enabling different buyers to secure the same (the lowest) 
price from each mill, but to the conditions enabling each mill to dis- 
cover by a process of subtraction of freight from delivered price, what 
its competitor’s mill price is. The following statement is approvingly 
quoted (p. 6): “Knowing in that way what the competitor’s mill price 
is, it is just as easy to know what his price for cement at another 
point will be by simply adding the freight charges to the mill price 
already determined.” The authors later make the same assertion in 
their own words (p. 27): “As it is an easy matter to find out the mill 
price, merely subtracting the freight from the mill to the point of 
destination, one manufacturer can always find the mill price of his 
competitors.” 

Unfortunately for this view the expression “mill base price,” as 
the cement manufacturers’ brief repeatedly shows, is “not generally 
applicable,” and in this industry “is self-contradictory”; in fact, “in 
normal times there is no such thing.” Quite inconsequentially and 
trustingly the authors themselves elsewhere quote statements to this 
effect (p. 34): “We do not have a mill base price except as such 
price is determined by the cost of cement shipped from some other 
producing territory. At all of these plants we will find anywhere 
from five or six different mill nets to twenty-five or thirty different 
mill nets daily.” The authors, when they have a different purpose, 
to prove the existence of competition, go to pains (especially pp. 32- 
38 and 49-53) to show that net realized prices at the mill under 
the practice prevailing vary from the minimum below which the mill 
chooses to retire from that sales territory (called by the authors 
“market”) and “abandons the field to others,” to a maximum of all 
the traffic will bear on sales in the neighborhood of the mill. 

Meantime the unfortunate customer, whom the authors started 
to comfort, is completely forgotten. The argument, to be sure, has 
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served to give tl that the buyers find it “just as easy” 
as the manufact uniform mill base price of eacl 
mill, and knowing themselves against overcharges fron 
the mill “by sim} reight charges to the mill price al 
ready determined mill price, however, is non-exis 
tent, how is the « than the manufacturer, to deter 
mine it? But wi thors are careful not to hint at a 
fact (or have im ed it) shown in the record of th 
case: the custome iny occasion, nor been conceded th 
right, to add or I t rates. Even if they could discove; 
the illusory mill | y would not be permitted to buy at this 
price at the mill. | ynceded this right, it would break 
down the manufa vstem of discriminatory delivered 
price S. 

The calculatio 1 prices, is, as the authors elsewher 
explain (p. 23), ittended to by the manufacturers, 
and they “assum ind difficulty of furnishing prices 
including delivery t gives them any advantage.” The 
authors thus innoce nd approve a view that has been 
propagated by ot s well as this one to the deception of 
the public, that | ered prices are merely mill bas 
prices plus the f J t difference between ordinary mill 
base prices and tl ; here in question is merely a littl 
matter of simpl g and not a fundamental difference in 
plan, in amounts is customers, and in amounts realized 
by the sellers fro it the same time. If the authors 
understood the r t ’ surely would not have tried to 
mislead their read ntial point. That they apparently 
did not understar t trous to their work as experts in this 
field. 

3. “Uniformit y mean, in the third place: local 
delivered uniform rent mills; likeness of prices quoted 
and charged by t facturers to every buyer at each 
locality. This is t ty that is on trial; and observe how 
greatly it differs kind, just considered. Mill price 
uniformity insures that he will be given the lowest price 
at the mill that is ; ny other buyer from that mill; that is, 
the lowest price 7 tain time by a seller becomes the 
price that the sell re] illy to his customers at that time. 
Local delivered ut s necessarily the negation of mill 
price uniformity lule of freight rates other than a 
letter postage sta und may do so even there. 

This third kind ty, which is the real criminal at the 


bar, is introduced uder unexpectedly after a brief homily on 
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the immorality, in merchandizing, “of asking a different price from 
each customer, in other words, attempting to secure the highest price” 
(p. 7). Then the authors point to their clients as models: “Small 
businesses perhaps can still thrive and use such methods in a single 
community, but a Portland cement company covers a much larger 
area and is to be compared with a large department store, where all 
goods are tagged and each customer is charged the same price.” 
Will the reader pause here to scrutinize the analogy suggested? 
Does it mean that 


a cement mill is a larger building, covers more ground than does a 


What is meant by “covers a much larger area? 
small store building? That is clearly not pertinent to the issue. 
Does it mean that the cement business handles a wider variety of 
goods than a small merchant’s store? On the contrary, the cement 
industry is most exceptional among businesses large or small in having 
but one thing to sell, a product remarkably standardized in quality. 
Does the comparison imply that both cement mill and large depart 
ment store sell to customers distributed over a wide territory? The 


‘ 


phrase “such methods in a single community” suggest this; but a 
department store business is peculiarly local, a most unfitting example 
of a business with a wide sales territory. All that is left, therefore, 
is the thought that the cement business is comparable to a deparment 
store in that “each customer is charged the same price” at the store 
and at the mill respectively. But the next sentence begins with the 
qualifying phrase, “in any event.” This shows a budding doubt in 
the authors’ thought that the manufacturer does sell at a “tagged” 
price at the mill, and, after a reassertion of the proposition as to the 
same price to all customers, the thought illogically is shifted near the 
end of the sentence to something quite different. Observe this pro 
cess: “In any event, the manufacturer must assure each and every 
one of his customers the same price consideration, or they will transfer 
their accounts to those who will assure them equality of price with 
their local competitors.” What does it mean that geographically 
scattered individual buyers, forbidden to buy at a uniform mill base 
price, get “equality of price with their local competitors”? This is 
merely uniformity of delivered prices, the same price charged by all 
manufacturers to any buyer at that locality, and this, as we have 
seen above, necessarily involves inequality, lack of uniformity, of 
prices to each manufacturer’s own customers. It is as if each de- 
partment store simply matched delivered prices with each suburban 
and country store, or met in each suburb each competitor’s price 
according to some basing-point plan, while refusing to allow purchasers 


to come to the store and buy at a tagged price. The third meaning 


of uniformity is, in the conclusion, substituted for the second meaning; 
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known demonstration that there can be but one price at a given mo 
ment in a truly competitive m irket include the presence in a market 
of a number of traders acting independently on each sid (buyers’ 
and sellers’) on the principle of indifference, sellers not asking different 


ices of buyers according to the home addresses of the latter; and 


co ipletion of the trade and title to the property passing at the place 
of the sale. This formula of price with full two-sided competition 


dates from the time when it was generally valid to assume that several 
mills, shops, or merchants were actually present at one place (and 
but one place at a time) which was the market place. Free com- 
petition meant that each of these sellers treated all customers alike as 
to price at the plac« where the sale occurred, at the shop or the mill. 
If the customer wished to use the goods elsewhere he had to transport 
them or pay the freight himself. Where there was but one producer 
at a locality, all competent economists such as those quoted, would 
recognize it as a case of local monopoly, a case where demand and 
supply are not fully operative. ‘There would then be, within certain 
limits, only one-sided competition, that among buyers only, which 
might result either in a uniform monopoly price or in a discrim- 
inatory monopoly price, but in neither case would exemplify the typ- 
ical competitive market price. Here and there along the bound- 
aries of the tributary sales territory, there may be competition as 
to price with another similarly situated local monopoly; but this 
is merely cut-price discrimination, leaving the great bulk of sales 
within the protected territory of each local monopoly to be made 
at higher discriminatory prices, distinctly non-competitive, what the 
traffic will bear. 

The economists quoted, living or dead, would all alike be scandal- 
ized to see their words regarding typical markets distorted into a 
justification of the ingenious system of delivered basing-point prices. 
By this system a market as they understood it is made impossible, 
and a uniform market price as they understood it, is nullified. 

A completer critique would require the analysis of the inaccurate 
concepts of markets, market areas, discrimination, competition, de- 
mand and supply, and a number of other fundamental economic terms 
occurring in this book. If economic experts are to do ever so little 
to help clarify the muddy waters of practice and discussion in busi- 
ness circles, and to aid legislation and judicial decisions with re- 
spect to industrial prices under modern conditions, they can do this 
only by greater exactness of definition and clearer analysis of the 
fundamentals. It is a hopeful sign that the need of utilizing eco 
nomic training in these ways is being recognized. It is hopeful 
also that business men are recognizing the need of economic ad 
vice in adjusting their practices to the demands of legislation 
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been led “as by an invisible hand” throughout the years to a price 
policy and practice which, in the eyes of these experts, is economically 
pe rfect and to which they can suggest not the slightest amendment 
and improvement. The cement manufacturers must modestly blush 
on learning what excellent theoretical economists they are, and must 


gentil homme when he dis 


fell all the satisfaction of the bourgeois 
covered that, quite unconsciously, he had been talking prose all his 
life. 

This sort of flattery may be what the manufacturers want to hear, 
but in any case it can not satisfy the scientifically minded economists 
or, in the long run, the public or the courts. The fundamental issues 
in this case are in varying degrees found in numerous other industries. 
The economic fallacies and practices not only condoned but idealized 
in the book before us, are at the root of much of the monopoly and 
discrimination that honeycombs industrial prices today. The right 
understanding of the economic principles involved and their embodi 
ment in business practice are needed to create conditions favorable 
alike to honest business enterprise and to the welfare of the whole 
people. 

Frank A. Ferrer. 

Princeton University. 
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wise, he avoided the Supreme Court and passed to lower federal courts, 
state courts and commissions, and interposed various general argu 
ments and observations. Consequently in fairness to the issues, I 
must discuss what is fundamentally desirable and just on the grounds 
of public policy, apart from the strict limits of Supreme Court deci 


s1ons. 


Present Indefinite Methods and Confusion 


Personally, through long contact with regulation, I have come to 
the conclusion that our efforts at regulation have become largely futile 
because of undefined policies and indefinite methods. We have tended 
away from regulation to litigation. 

For nearly twenty-five years we have struggled with regulation and 
have not yet succeeded in placing it upon defined rights and exact 
facts. Consequently, we have not been able to raise rates when an 
increase is reasonably required, nor reduce them when the facts justify 
a reduction. Commissions have gone over the same subject-matter 
again and again, have accumulated mountains of testimony and opin 
ions, but have never decided anything definitely and are now as hope 
less as ever before the huge task of regulating the various utilities with 
the complicated intercorporate relationships and greatly varying and 
shifting conditions. 

Besides relatively minor difficulties, the chief obstacle to effective 
regulation is the lack of a definite and exact rate base on which the 
return to the company or the investors is computed. Since the time 
of Smyth vw. Ames, in 1898, we have proceeded on the vague basis that a 
company is entitled to a “fair return on the fair value” of its property, 
and that in determining the fair value, consideration should be given 
to the “original cost of construction, the amount expended in per- 
This tax exemption is, therefore, in effect, part of the return on the investment.” 
(Galveston Elec. v. Galveston, 258 U. S., 388, 399.) 

And, again: 


“It must be borne in mind, as pointed out in Galveston Electric Co. v. Galveston, 


supra, that, since dividends from the corporation are not included in the income on 
which the normal federal tax is payable by stockholders, the tax exemption is, in 
effect, an additional return on the investment.” (Georgia Ry. v. R. R. Coms. 262 
U. S. 625, 633.) 

These two decisions, the only two before the Supreme Court in which this pro- 
blem appeared, would therefore seem to justify my conclusion in the Revrew that, 
whatever the Court’s view may be with respect to the mere mechanics of including 
federal income taxes in operating expenses, “the position seems clear, however, that 
the taxes should not be shifted to the consumers, but left as a burden upon the 
owners of the securities.” Unfortunately, however, an inadvertent “not” slipped 
into the sentence preceding the one quoted and obscured the meaning: “The 
idea (of the court) apparently is that they (federal income taxes) should not be 
included in the direct operating costs, but considered as part of the total return 
allowed.” The context was plain and showed that the “not” was a typographical 
error. 
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My entire discussion of valuation of existing properties is based 
upon this particular view of fixing a definite and unvarying sum as 
. basis of future return so as to make rate regulation practically an 
automatic process. With this objective clearly in mind, we must 
first make a permanent appraisal of existing properties, and in ap 
proaching this task, we have the single question of what is fair both 
to the investors and the public under confessedly muddled circum 
stances. My belief is that above everything else certainty should be 
established and that a settlement must be reached on the disputed, con 
tradictory and confusing claims. 

But, further, I believe that the proposed course first requires legis 
lative action. The legislatures should lay down an exact policy of 
regulation and prescribe the basis of valuation to be employed. I 
believe that the Supreme Court decisions do not prevent such basic poli 
cies and rules fixed by the legislature, provided that the results are 
not obviously confiscatory and arbitrary in individual cases. The 
problem of valuation for effective rate making is finally a legislativ 
one. The courts can and will interfere only when legislative action 
produces confiscation. 

Bearing on this point are Judge Ransom’s concluding remarks wher 
he explains what he deems my basic misconception, but where he really 
supports my argument that legislative action is needed to free regu 
lation from the deadlock of cross purposes: 

I would like to indicate what seems to me the basic fault of Dr. Bauer's 
analysis of the decisions on valuation questions. He fails to recognize that 
the nation’s great court is engaged in the determination whether the guar 
antees of due process and just compensation have been violated by the acts 
of state regulatory authorities, and that the court is not engaged in 
establishing a code of valuation or empirical system of economic theory. 
The court decides such controversies as come before it and does so in the 
light of the federal Constitution. 

As a matter of fact, I long ago grasped this view of the court's 
function. It is in recognition of the court’s limitation, that I have 
repeatedly urged legislative action to set up definite policies and 
methods of rate regulation; that we cannot depend upon the judi 
ciary to resolve the confusion. I fully believe, and Judge Ransom 
should agree, that if by legislative action an exact basis of valuation 
is established which meets reasonably the baffling situation, the Su 
preme Court will not interfere with the policy as such, provided that 
in individual cases the results are not confiscatory. The basic failure 
of regulation is not due primarily to the vague pronouncements of the 
court on valuation following Smyth v. Ames, as many writers seek 
to show. While I believe that the Supreme Court should fix more 
definitely its measure of ultimate confiscation, I have long maintained 
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investment as represented by the original installation cost less de- 
preciation, he would adopt present reproduction cost without any 
deduction for depreciation, whatever the remaining useful life of the 
constituent units. The question is, which is the more reasonable ap- 
proach, having in mind both public and private rights, especially if, 
as I suggest, an adjustment is made in the stockholders’ investment for 
present higher prices? 

Also, as to future additions, there is doubt whether Judge Ransom 
would agree that they should be limited in the rate base to the actual 
investment under commission control. For the sake of consistency, 
he would probably argue throughout that at all times the reproduc- 
tion cost should be the basis of return. If this is his view, then he 
would prevent a definite maintenance of the future rate base, would 
require repeated valuations, would raise each time conflict between 
public and private interests and would perpetuate litigation. But, 


g 
assuming that he favors effective regulation, he must agree that ad 
ditions to property hereafter should be added to the rate base at 
actual investment, subject to accounting control: otherwise, we con 
tinue permanently the dispute over “fair value.” The quarrel over 
methods of valuation is therefore limited to the existing properties, so 
that whatever compromises and adjustments are made, the decision 
stands once for all, and the amounts ascertained remain fixed for the 
future. 

Now, from this clearly defined standpoint, let us consider the 
reasonableness of my proposed basis of net investment in present 
properties as shown by installation cost less depreciation with ad just- 
ment to present price level for stockholders’ investment, compared 
with Judge Ransom’s idea of full reproduction cost without any de- 
duction for depreciation. 


Cost Elements and Not “Value” 


At this point we must digress briefly to state that in his comments 
Judge Ransom drew the issue that while I was discussing costs, the 
quantum to be established is present value. He asks why I discuss 
“Original Cost vs. Reproduction Cost”; that “there is no conflict be- 
tween the two; they are merely two different things.” These, he says, 
are not “present value,” which is the thing protected by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but which is “bound to conform closely 
to the present cost to build such a utility property as is being valued.” 
He does not otherwise define “present value” and really supports 
reproduction cost as the proper basis of valuation, instead of my pro- 
posal of original cost. 

I submit that there is neither economic nor legal force in an ab- 
straction of present value for rate-making purposes except as it is 
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time of the issue. Consequently, whatever the change in price level, 
they are limited to that return. If, therefore, the entire actual in- 
vestment in existing properties were adjusted to the present high 
prices, bondholders would not benefit thereby, while the stockholders 
@ sides adjustment on their own small investment would get the benefit 
of the addition to the much greater investment made by the bond 
holders. The latter in any event are bound to suffer the loss in pur 
chasing power through rising prices after the bond issues, exactly as 
they gain through falling prices. It would be idle, therefore, to ad- 
just their investment permanently to the present higher prices, and 
allot the increase to an altogether different class of security holders. 
The stockholders may equitably claim adjusted compensation on their 
own investment but not on the bondholders’. 


Adjustment for Stockholders’ Investment 


In view of the great shift in prices and because of the undefined 
terms under which the stockholders contributed their capital to the 
public service, I believe that, for the purpose here stated, adjustment 
should fairly be made for the stockholders’ investment. Perhaps the 
increase should not equal the full rise in price level since the time of 
the investment; for under the proposal the addition would be per 
manently included in the rate base even against future falling prices. 
Since present prices are higher than at any time during the past cen- 
tury, except during peak war and post-war periods, we might perhaps 
expect on the whole a period of falling prices, and thus may not be 
warranted in capitalizing entirely the present high prices permanently 
against the future, even as to stockholders’ investment. Possibly 
a 50 per cent adjustment would be reasonable. 

Whether full or partial adjustment be made for the stockholders’ 
investment, the practical procedure in making the valuation of exist- 
ing properties would be to appraise them first at original installation 
cost, including reasonable allowances for the various recognized and 
necessary overheads. Then there would be a deduction on account 
of the physical condition and other depreciation of the properties. 
The balance would represent the net investment. From this sum 
would be deducted the amount of bonds and other long-term obligations 
outstanding, and the balance would represent the stockholders’ net 
investment. This would then be adjusted by increasing it in pro- 
portion as the price level today is higher than at the time the invest- 
ment was made; or at a smaller ratio. The result would then be 
placed upon the books as a permanent figure on which the company 
is entitled to a return. There would be no further variation in spite 
of future rising or falling prices. 

My entire approach to valuation is that of reasonableness—to 
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rate base and not a shifting one; actual investment meets the practical 
requirements. 

Another serious defect of reproduction cost as a future basis of 
regulation is that it would work only during periods of rising prices 
ind not during falling prices. In the latter event it would result 
in undermining the financial stability of the companies. Investments 
made through bond issues at high levels would be gradually impaired; 
the companies would become less and less able to pay their interest 
obligations and only the strongest could withstand insolvency. If we 
should descend over a twenty-five year period to the 1898 price level 
the reproduction-cost basis would simply have to be abandoned. With 
most of the properties struggling to avoid receivership, actual invest- 


ment would have to be recognized as the necessary rate base. 


Deduction for Depreciation 


Besides the basic question of actual cost versus reproduction cost, 
Judge Ransom objects also to the deduction for depreciation from the 
primary valuation. I submit that depreciation is simply a part of the 
accounting in determining the cost of service, providing for the transfer 
of capital charges to operating accounts. In the case of renewable 
plant and equipment, a capital charge is nothing but a deferred opera 
ting cost. Such a capital expenditure does not differ in character 
from an expenditure for coal and other materials. In any case the 
cost as incurred is chargeable to a property account, and is subse- 
quently transferred according to use to the current cost of operation. 
As to coal, the transfer takes place during a comparatively short 
period of time, while with plant and equipment the cost transfer may 
require a number of years. The principle of cost accounting, how- 
ever, as between capital and operating account is the same. The 
very transfer to operating account results in locking up in the bus- 
iness a corresponding amount of funds which otherwise would be shown 
as return, and thus maintains the original investment intact through 
the rates paid for service. 

The net investment, therefore, at any time in a unit of plant or 
equipment, is its original cost less the amount that has been properly 
transferred to operating expenses on account of past use in service. 
This applies in the same way whether the depreciation represents so 
called wear and tear, or obsolescence, inadequacy, or other causes of 
expiring life. The amount included in operating expenses for dé 
preciation is credited to a reserve, to which is charged the original 
cost of any plant or equipment retired. As a result the original cost 
of all the properties shown in the property accounts, less the balance 
of the depreciation reserve, shows the net investment in the properties 
applicable to future operation. ‘The balance of the depreciation 
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pt in rare contingencies. Likewise with most plant and equip 


nent which has been in operation for a number of years, if the units 


Ct 


are placed beside corresponding modern facilities just installed, the 
difference as to present suitability for service stands out clearly and 
to place them in the valuation equally at full cost (whether original or 
reproduction) appears palpably absurd. Anyone conversant with 
the facts knows that there is the greatest variation between prop 
erties as to deferred maintenance, physical wear, adequacy, obso- 
lescence and other impairment of suitability for service. 

All these differences, I submit, should be eliminated in the net 
valuation through the deduction for depreciation. The amount of 
the deduction should be fairly determined and should not be based on 
arbitrary rules which do not apply to a particular case. But the 
ultimate “fair value” is the part of the property cost that is prop 


erly assignable to future operation after the deduction of the amount 


which reasonably repre sents charges to past operation. 
There is nothing confiscatory in this view. It merely accepts 
present facts and conditions—*“present value,” if you please— and 


represents them in terms of definite and maintained rights for the fu- 
ture. If the investment exists, it should be recognized, with fair 
treatment of the stockholders for the change in price level. If it does 
not exist, no arbitrary amounts should be argued into being and placed 
as a permanent burden against future consumers. 

For the future, when the amount of present investment has once 
been fixed and placed upon the books, the rights of the investors and 
obligations of the consumers would not be further affected by the sub- 
sequent allowance for depreciation. If the charges are excessive, there 
will be an undue accumulation of reserve, but the investors will not 
get any benefit from the accumulation. Nor, the other way about. 
will the investors suffer from inadequate provisions. The public would 
be compelled to pay a definite return and the investors would not be 
concerned how specifically the renewal of the properties would be pro- 
vided for. While I believe that a systematic depreciation policy 
should always be followed, the charges from year to year are adjust- 
able and a moderate variation would not be an appreciable matter. 
The important point, however, is that the return to the investors 
would not be affected. 


Determination of Obsolescence 


As a practical matter, Mr. Ransom objects to the deduction for 
depreciation partly because of the difficulty of determining the ob- 
solescence element. But engineers and experts acquainted with the 
properties can determine fairly accurately the degree of obsolescence 
as well as ordinary wear and tear or deferred maintenance. In the 
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ut in the minority opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis, an adequate 


{ 


depreciation reserve had been provided to take up the retirement of 


the old properties after the cost of the new had been charged to capital 
account. ‘This illustrates glaringly the lack of definiteness and pre 
cision in our present methods of regulation. Although the company 
had accumulated reserves through operating expenses, it was not defin 
itely required under existing methods to deduct the amount from the 
cost of the properties and in the rate proceeding apparently was com 
pelled to deduct only the depreciation which could be computed at the 
time, regardless of the amount that had been previously reserved. 
Under these circumstances, of course, the retirement of property for 
which reserves had been collected did result in a reduced valuation 
compared with the rate base had the improvements not been made. 

Under sound policy, with the rate base and all phases of operation 
under exact accounting control, a reserve accumulated out of pre 
vious earnings would automatically be deducted from the cost of the 
properties ; the installation of any new units would be charged to the 
capital account, while the cost of facilities retired would be deducted 
from the depreciation reserve. Under such a procedure a company 
would not be injured by scrapping old and installing less costly but 
superior new equipment. Its net capital account would not be affected 
by the change. It would receive a return on the same amount, 
plus any additional investment that might be made through the im- 
provements, 

The confusion that the case illustrates can be remedied only by a 
thorough-going appraisal of existing properties and for the future 
keeping the rate base under accounting control. Thereafter any re- 
serves accumulated for depreciation would be definitely maintained 
for that purpose and the company would not be benefited or injured 
by any changes in the properties. 


Is the Depreciation Policy Antiquated? 


Judge Ransom is emphatic in pronouncing the idea of depreciation 
itself as obsolete; that as a policy it has been retired by modern busi- 
ness management. I must challenge the correctness of both his view 
and his claim. It is true that among the public utilities, where the 
deduction for depreciation seriously affects the valuation for rate 
making and the return allowed, there has been during the past ten 
years a striking development of opposition to the entire depreciation 
idea. It is true also that this opposition has succeeded in getting a 
number of state commissions to change the accounting rules for public 
utilities so as to eliminate all references to depreciation. But for 
the most part depreciation, as an element, is recognized now by the 
commissions in rate making; even where the term has been erased from 
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the accounts, t! tly still hold to the depreciation 
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RELATION OF FARM LAND INCOME TO FARM LAND VALUE 


The connecting link between rent and value is the rate of discount 
or capitalization. If it were known that farm land rents were to 

main constant for an indefinite future period, this rate of discount 
vould be the only relationship between rent and value with which we 
would need to concern ourselves. But farm land rents have not been 
onstant, at least since 1900, in the principal agricultural regions 
of this country and are ct rtainly not expected to be so in the future. 
Land rents as we know them are either rising or falling. Since 1920 
they have declined, but from 1900 to 1920 they rose steadily. This 


s shown in Figure 1. 
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for instance, will measure the rate of return on the current value for 
the owners who lease to cash tenants, but will it measure the rate of 
return on current value for all farm owners? 

The relation of market rents to land values depends on the pre- 
vailing system of land tenure. Where the typical purchaser and 
owner of land does not intend to operate the land himself but expects 
to lease it to a tenant, then the relation between market rent and 
value is direct. That is, the value is based directly on a capitaliza 
tion of the market rent. This is the situation in England and to a 
considerable extent in a large part of the cotton belt in the United 
States and probably in a few small areas outside the cotton belt. 
That is, the land is operated in the main by tenants and the value is 
based directly on a capitalization of these market rents. 

In the greater part of the United States, farm land is operated by 
both owners and tenants. The landlord class is in the main made up of 
retired farmers who live in nearby towns. ‘The market for land both 
for lease and for sale is largely confined to these classes. Here the 
typical purchaser of land is one who expects to operate it himself. 
He bases his price offer on what he himself can make the land earn 
and on its home advantages to him and not on what it would rent for if 
leased to a tenant. The purchasers come principally from the tenant 
class and to some extent from the owners who wish to expand their 
farm area. The sellers of land are owner-operators who sell to buy 
again, and retiring farmers and landlords. While the typical pur- 
chaser thinks in terms of what he can make a farm earn, the retiring 
farmers and landlords think in terms of what rents they can get for 
their farms when leased. Under such conditions land values are not 
based on market rents in the same direct and obvious way that they 
are when all land is typically operated under lease and the purchasers 
of land are simply buying the right to receive these market rents. 
But even so, average cash rents in this country measure the average 
land incomes on all lands regardless of the form of tenure under 
which these lands are operated. If the capitalized market rents in- 
cluding expected changes in these rents are less than the sale price 
of land, more tenants will prefer to continue leasing rather than to 
become owners. But more land owners who are leasing their farms 
will sell, so that equilibrium will be restored between capitalized market 
rents and sale prices. Since tenants can lease or buy and landlords 
can lease or sell, equilibrium must normally be maintained between 
capitalized market rents and sale prices, and, on the average, this 
will result in equality between the rents paid by tenants and the rents 
imputed to lands by buyers and sellers. 

For various reasons, however, it is often held that market rents 
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[ante 1.—AVERAGE Rent anv AveracGe Lanp VALUE PER 
One-Year TENANT Farms anv THE Ratio or Rent tro Vai 
County Groups 

Number rent pr coal 

Group! Number | ol 1-year cre Of acre 

of counties} tenant 1-vear 1-ve 

larms tenal ena 

irms irl 

14 481 $ 2.03 $ 41 
) 5 238 1.84 29 
3 7 350 3.30 65 
3 117 1 ) 55 
5 3 70 3.8 77 
6 16 960 a. a 124 
10 523 $.§2 98 
) 10 673 6.81 164 
10 111 9 006 7.42 225 
11 35 1,420 5.61 14 
1? 4 105 3.50 100 
13 27 1,119 74 
14 24 1.027 128 
15 9 97 Ze 63 
7 209 5.38 115 
17 3 80 7.4 
18 ; 39 80 22 
19 ? 31 +. 30 79 
0 14 344 12.05 162 
21 5 237 3.60 72 
4 3 260 7.18 168 
23 10 785 3 03 84 
} 2 224 6.11 $2 
25 4 188 5.12 143 
es 6 276 8.78 150 
7 3 278 31 209 
2 496 22.68 01 
29 13 2.328 2.30 4 
“9 133 3.52 37 
MNO 3 115 2.61 79 
39 5 18 4.65 120 
33 ep) 377 3.09 50 
34 “6 162 3.61 16 
6 119 5.82 87 
36 6 462 5.90 56 
37 31 1 811 9 79 OR 
38 ips 4 70 5.80 93 
158 10.76 186 
40 4 211 SQ 
11 6 349 3.20 36 
Ee 10 490 2.00 30) 
“3... 5 353 3.04 31 
Soe 24 672 3.59 14 
10 243 4.59 11 
47 5 34 2.79 10 
4 79 6.35 73 

Isolated counties: 
No. Dakota, Adams County 1 8 _ 23 
Texas, E] Paso County... . 1 28 7 A 11 
Pennsylvania, Chester 

County..... 1 83 115 
Colorado, Delta County 1 60 ee <— 


‘These group numbers refer to the areas 


numbered in Fig 1. 
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here to get quantitative measures, if possible, of the component parts 
of land value in those areas where it was possible to determine net 
cash rents, and thus give a quantitative explanation of these ratios. 

Where land incomes are changing, the value of land may be ex 
pressed as a function of three variables—the income which land earns 


at a given time, the expected future changes in that income, and th 


rate at which it is capitalized. For increasing income this may be 
put in the following formula: \ : ~ where V land value, a 
land income, 7 expected annual increase in income, and r rate 


of capitalization. From a little study of th relationship between 
the terms of this equation it will be seen that the higher the rate of 
capitalization, the higher the ratio of rent to value; that the larger i 
is relative to a, the lower the ratio of rent to value; and that increases 
in a while 7 is constant bring about constantly increasing ratios of 
rent to value. 

Assuming for the present that the mortgage rate of interest con 
trols the rate of capitalization (an attempt to justify this assumption 
will presently be made) and that this formula roughly generalizes the 
valuations of the market, it is easy to calculate the annual increases 
in land income which the buyers and sellers of land projected into the 
future and capitalized into the values of 1920. When V, a and r ar 
given, + can be found by solving the land value formula for i 
(i Vr ar). Table 3 below shows what i is when calculated in 


this way for those groups where net cash rents were obtainable. 


Taste 3.—ComponentT Parts or Lanp VaALve AND THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THEM 


Group \ a i ; \ 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 

7 $160 $5.39 $0.23 5.8 3.4 1? 
9 164 4.58 21 5.2 2.8 46 
10 225 5.47 38 5.5 » 4 S¢ 
14 128 2.82 27 5.8 ».2 ¢ 
25 143 3.72 32 6.2 6 58 
26 150 6.99 17 6.4 { 27 
37 98 6 34 03 6.9 6 5 6 
42 30 1.14 06 6.9 3.8 5 
46 66 3.91 07 3 5.9 19 


These calculated i’s are the annual increases in land incomes which 
are necessary to justify the valuations of 1920 if the rate of capitah 
zation is the mortgage rate of interest. If the rate of capitalization 
were higher or lower than the mortgage rate of interest these cal- 


culated i’s would be higher or lower; and if the rate of capitalization 


were measured by the ratio of rent to value the calculated 7’s would 
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ment , is? Or are these calculated i’s mere abstractions resulting from the 
or assumption that there is a fairly definite rate of capitalization, and 
an that that rate is controlled by the mortgage rate of interest? 
ia In the main, judgments of the future are based upon past exper- 
t +] ience, and the more uniform the past experience, the more certainty 
ss is felt of forecasts of the future. Up to 1920 th present generation 
i a of farmers had, as a rule, experienced nothing but rising land incomes. 
— This upward movement in land incomes as revealed by cash rents is 
shown in Figure 1. Although rents have increased in all of these areas, 
— the chart shows that they have increased more rapidly in Iowa and 
ae eastern Nebraska and South Dakota than in the other regions. It is 
y th to be expected, then, that the anticipated increases in land income 
f +] were relatively large in those areas where land incomes had been in- 
it . 
ba te creasing most rapidly, and relatively small in the others; and, if the 
pr assumptions made hitherto are correct, we would expect to find some 
shed fairly definite relationship between i as calculated by the formula and 
ed 
89 in the average increase in rents of the years preceding 1920. In order 
— to test this the counties were regrouped to correspond to the areas 
ar represented in Figure 1. The average land values, average net rents, 
“3 and average mortgage rates of interest were then determined for these 
. a. areas and i calculated by the formula as before. Then the average 
‘atio increase in rents was calculated for the 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 vears 
sae preceding 1920. The results are shown in Table 4. 
Taslte 4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN # AS CALCULATED BY THE FoRMULA AND THE 
d th AveraGe IncreEASE IN CasH Rents oF THE PrecepiInc YEars 
sam 
Phe Increase in ‘‘a receding 
t the 
V a r i 
j but 5 ( 7 g 9 10 
urge) per years | years | years | years) years \years 
ent 
value lowa $243 |$6.01| 5.5 |$0.40/80.56 |S0.50 '$0.48 |$0.43!$0.40' |$0.38 
Ohio, southern half | 154 | 4.75) 5.9 26 31 27 3 1 1‘ 19 
Southern Wisconsin | 139 | 3.84) 5.2 18 0) 19 18 17 16 15 
com Eastern Nebraska 
and South Dakota | 203 | 4.54) 5.8 $2 18 11 9 35 3 31 
ra North central IIli- 
nois | 211 | 5.5 | .32| .34 33 29 7} .25 
Southern Minnesota! 164 | 3.49) 5.8 35 29! 27 25 LS 1 1 
arms 
Period showing an average increase in cash rents most closely approximating 
the « for the area. 
e too 
sbi From this table it is clear that the calculated i’s are not mere ab- 
stractions but correspond to the average increases in cash rents of 
— the years preceding 1920. Where the calculated i’s are high the 


lated average increases in rents of the preceding years are high (Iowa and 
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or both. It is probable that the value is based upon the expected 
earning power when these improvements are made. This would ac 
count for the fact that the calculated i in this area corresponds to 
the average increase in rent of a much shorter preceding period than 
in the other areas. With the expected increase in income due to 


srospective improvements allowed for in this area, it seems probable 


iat the calculated i would correspond to the average increases in rent 
of the preceding 6 or 7 years as in all the other areas except Iowa. 

Can it be concluded, then, of old agricultural areas where important 
improvements are not expected, and whose type of farming is stable, 
that the average increase in land incomes of a fairly definite past 
period are the basis for future forecasts? While a period of 6 or 7 
years is indicated in the table for the 1920 forecasts, there is a slight 
upward bias in the land values, and this bias is different from area to 
area. In view of this, and of the fact that Iowa is not in line with 
the other areas, it seems safer to say that the future forecasts were 
based upon the average increases of the preceding 7 to 10 years. The 
average increases in rent in Iowa for the years preceding 1920 are 
all very high, due to the unusual increase from 1919 to 1920. The 
increase in this year was much greater for Iowa than for any other 
area. If it is left out in figuring the average increases, then the corres- 
pondence between the calculated i and the average increases in rent of 
the preceding years in Iowa is brought into line with the other areas. 

The forecasts of the future, made by the buyers and sellers of land 
in 1920 were, then, based upon a relatively recent and definite past 
period which probably ranged from 7 to 10 years. This is borne out by 
evidence drawn from areas in which land income advanced very rapidly, 
as well as from areas where it increased more slowly. And it can be 
concluded that in old agricultural regions forecasts of the future will 
usually be based upon a projection of the increase in rents of a fairly 
definite past period. 

Further evidence of the relation between the calculated i’s and in- 
creases in rents of the preceding years is given in Table 5. 

Table 5 shows the relation in Iowa between the calculated 7#’s and 
the average increase in rents of the preceding years for each of the past 
11 years, exclusive of 1911, for which no data were available on land 
values. 

It will be noted that the anticipated increases in income as cal 
culated by the formula gradually increased from 1910 to 1920, and 
a comparison of the calculated i’s with the average increases in rent 
of the preceding years explains why a constantly greater future in- 
crease was anticipated and capitalized into the value of each succeed- 


‘Op. cit., pp. 11 and 12. 
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he correspondents of the Bureau of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
ch have an upward bias. If both the rents and values used here 


ould be put on a comparable base with the census data used in Tabl 
1. 1t seems like ly that the calculated 1s for ear h of the se 11 vears would 
correspond to the average increases in rents of the preceding 7 to 10 

irs. This seems probable because the relationship between i and the 
average increases of preceding years for 1920 is in line with this 


relationship between i and increases of preceding years for all the 


other ten years preceding 1920. 

Buyers and sellers of land have based the prices at which they 
were willing to buy or sell on past experience, but naively so. In 1920 
they projected the average increase in income of the preceding 7 
to 10 years into the future just as they had done in 1910, regardless 
of the fact that their 1920 forecasts were based upon the abnormal 
experience of the war period. The forecasts of this generation of 
buyers in all the years preceding 1920 had apparently been justified, 
for the buyers in any year had found that land incomes actually in 
creased faster in the following years than had been anticipated at the 
time of their purchases, so that buyers in 1920, and in the other years 
immediately preceding it, were not led to question the normality of 
the conditions that produced the high incomes of these years or the 
relatively great increases of the preceding years. Therefore, in 1920 
they did what they had always done, and made up their forecasts of 
the future on a past experience which was uncritically accepted as a 
safe guide. 

It is often stated that the high land values of the war period wer« 
the result of speculation in land. If by speculation it is meant that 
the purchasers of land in these years bought with the idea of selling 
again at a higher price, it is only to a very limited extent that land 
values were forced upward because of it. This has been indicated by 
studies made at the time of the land boom.” ‘These studies showed that 
a large percentage of purchasers bought without any thought of re- 
selling. Land values went up in these years in the main because land 
incomes went up, and because buyers of land did not discount the 
fact that these incomes were based upon abnormal conditions. Thus, 
in Iowa the greatest increase in land values was from 1919 to 1920, 
and this was also the period in whch the increase in cash rent was 
greatest. 

Again, when one speaks of speculative land values he may have in 
mind that part of the value which is based upon anticipated future 

"See U. S. Department of Agriculture Bull. 874, Farm Land Values in Iowa, 
by L. C. Gray and O. G. Lloyd, and Bull. 240 of the Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station on Land Prices and Land Speculation in the Biuegrass Region of 
Kentucky, by G. W. Forster. 
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Figure 1 shows that up to 1913 or 1914 the annual increase in 
average rents was about constant for all the areas except Iowa. That 
is, straight lines would fit these series better than any type of curve. 
Nevertheless, the ratio of rent to value declined throughout the period 
1900 to 1914, at least in Ohio and probably in the other areas also. 
This is probably accounted for, to some extent, by the decline in the 
interest rate on farm mortgages, particularly during the early part 
of this period. But for the most part, it is explained by the fact 
that the straight-line increase in rents which apparently prevailed in 
Ohio from 1900 to 1914 cannot be projected backward beyond 1900 
more than 2 or 3 years at most. The buyers and sellers of land in 
1900 were therefore not expecting this constant increase to prevail 
in the future, so that relatively small or no increases were projected 
into the future at this time. Furthermore, the buyers and sellers 
of land in 1900 still had vividly in their minds those years preceding 
1896 when agricultural prices and land incomes were declining. They 
were, therefore, not so ready to project past increases in land incomes 
into the future as were the farmers in 1920. But the steadily rising 
prices in the years following 1900 and the general prosperous con- 
dition of the country led to an optimism that resulted in the projec- 
tion of greater expected increases in land incomes than the average 
increases of the past would warrant. 

The Rate of Capitalization 

It has been assumed so far that the rate of capitalization is governed 
by and tends to equal the mortgage rate of interest. This is closely 
in accord with the accepted theory as found in economic treatises and 
textbooks. It has often been argued, however, that the theoretical 
assumptions are not true, and that in actual fact land incomes are 
capitalized at rates which are materially below the interest rates on 
safe long-time investments. 

Some of the arguments advanced in support of this are as follows: 
(1) the majority of American farmers do not view investment in farm 
lands as a commercial proposition; (2) the purchase of farm land is 
an unusually safe investment; (3) farmers have no alternative in- 
vestments, hence always buy farm land, regardless of the rate of re- 
turn it yields. 

It is argued that purchasers of farm lands in the greater part of 
this country are not guided by pecuniary motives, for several reasons. 
(a) The farmer wishes to have a home of his own, hence is willing to 
pay considerably more for a farm than an absentee investor who is 
merely buying the right to receive a money income. The typical in- 
vestor in farm land in this country expects to live on the farm he 
purchases, so that much of the income which he receives is in the form 
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certainly enjoys no more prestige from owning a farm than from 
owning government bonds, bank stock, or farm mortgages. The other 
satisfactions which attach to ownership are likewise enjoyed by the 
buyer who expects to operate his farm and not by the potential seller 
whe is retiring from the farm. 

It appears, then, that this group of potential sellers will sell when 
t is to their pecuniary advantage to sell and lease when it is to their 
advantage to lease. Whether or not these retired farmers will decide 
to sell or lease depends upon the alternative investments which are 
open to them, and the safety of these investments relative to invest- 
ments in farm lands. If these potential sellers have alternative in 
vestments which are about equally secure as investments in farm land 
and with which they are familiar, they will sell their farms and in- 
vest in these securities whenever there is any tendency for farm lands 
to yield a lower rate of return on the investment, taking account of the 
anticipated increases in income as part of the return, than is yielded 
by these securities. This action on the part of retiring farmers and 
existing landlords will increase the supply of farms for sale and 
thus hold down their price, so that the rate of return on farm lands is 
held in equilibrium with the return on these securities which are offered 
as alternative investments. While buyers, then, in the main may not 
think in terms of alternative investments, this class of sellers does, and 
it is their action which keeps the rate of return on farm lands in 
equilibrium with the return on other investments. 

It is often stated that investment in farm lands offers greater 
security than most other lines of investment. While it is true that 
farm lands cannot run away, their values can and do. The truth of 
this should be impressed upon every one by what happened to land 
values in the war period and what has happened since. Investment in 
farm land almost always involves some risk, and this risk is usually 
greater than that involved in the purchase of farm mortgages, or muni- 
cipal and railway bonds, or any other investment equally good. The 
buyer of a farm has no definite promise as to what return he will receive 
on his investment. It is an uncertain return depending upon the 
future prices for his products, and his future costs. He is not buy- 
ing the right to receive a definite return, nor is the principal always 
secure. Many of those who bought land in 1918, 1919, and 1920 
cannot now sell out and obtain the principal of their original invest- 
ment, and probably cannot do so for a number of years to come. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that a large percentage of the 
value of farm land during the 15 or 20 years preceding 1920 was 
based upon expected increases in land income which might or might 
not have been realized for all that the buyers of land during the 
period knew. The same is true today after four years of falling land 
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and invest in these mortgages. In many cases, in fact, the sale of 
the farm will carry with it the opportunity to take a mortgage on 
the place. A large number of purchasers cannot pay for a farm 
outright. They must obtain credit from some source, and the seller 
of the farm has the opportunty to furnish this credit. With these 
considerations in mind, it is difficult to see how the rate of capitali- 
zation can get very far away from the mortgage rate of interest when 
farm mortgages are readily available to a large class of potential 
sellers of land. 

It may be true that some of these retired farmers will not respond 
in this way to changes in the rate of return on farm land. Some of 
them, for instance, may be holding their farms for a son or son-in- 
law, hence will not consider selling their farms. It is not necessary 
that all of them should. <A few additional farms offered for sale in 
any given year will be sufficient to hold down the price. At any given 
time, in other words, there is a considerable degree of inelasticity in 
the demand for farms. The number of persons seeking to buy land 
in any community at any given time is limited. Furthermore, not 
all of these buyers have such low individual rates of capitalization; 
not all of them wish to acquire land ownership regardless of the rate 
of return. The number of buyers, therefore, who are willing to bid 
up the price of land so that it no longer yields a normal rate of re- 
turn is still further limited. A small increase in the number of farms 
offered for sale, then, will materially affect the price, so that it is 
necessary for only a small proportion of the retired farmers to offer 
their farms for sale in order to maintain equilibrium between the 
mortgage rate of interest and the rate of capitalization. 

The mortgage rate of interest is the rate of capitalization in the 
sense that it is the rate that controls most effectively the price that 
is paid for farm land. When it is stated, however, that the mortgage 
rate of interest governs the rate of capitalization, average conditions 
are referred to. Individual buyers reach decisions on what they can 
afford to pay for land in different ways. One buyer, for instance, may 
be willing to pay a high price for land because he is willing to accept 
a low rate of return on his investment. He may not be able to make 
a farm earn as much as other prospective buyers, but will pay 
as much as they because of his willingness to accept a low 
rate of return on his investment. Another buyer, on the other 
hand, may be able to make a farm earn a rent that is considerably 
above the average, but because he demands a high rate of return on 
his investment before he will buy, he will not pay any more for land 
than other farmers who cannot make land earn so much but who are 
willing to invest at lower rates of return. Thus each individual ar- 
rives at the price he is willing to pay for a farm on the basis of an 
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This table may be interpreted as showing the trend from 1900 to 
1920 in the gross rate of return received by the average investor in 
Iowa farm lands in 1900. But it shows only the trend, for the farms 
on which the average cash rents are based may not be typical of all 
the farms in the state. Furthermore, these rents are gross rents. 
Whether or not the rate of return figured on a net-rent basis would 
have shown as great an increase during this 20-year period depends 
upon the increase in real estate taxes during this period. It seems 
probable that they increased slightly in proportion to the rents and 
that the net rate of return did not increase as much as the gross rate. 
But even on the net-rent basis, buyers of land in 1900 have enjoyed 
excellent returns on their investments. This has been largely due 
to the fact that in 1900 a very small increase in incomes was antici- 
pated, so the values at that time were relatively low. A great in 
crease, however, actually took place, which gave these buyers a larg: 
and unexpected return. 

At later dates, after land incomes had been increasing for several 
years, a greater increase in land income was anticipated and cap 
italized into the values so that investors in these years did not receive 
as large returns on investments made between 1900 and 1920 as those 
who bought land in 1900. However, they did get larger returns, 
up to 1920, than they expected. ‘This applies to average investments 
made in farm land in any year between 1900 and 1920. The differ- 
ence between expected and actual returns from 1910 to 1920 on in- 
vestments made in 1910 is shown in Table 9. 


Taste 9.—Expectep anp Actvat Returns From 1910 to 1920 on INVESTMENTS 
1n Iowa 1n 1910. 


(Based on gross cash rents.) 


(Average value of Iowa land in 1910=$96 per acre.) 
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In 1910 incomes ere expected to increase 7 cents a 
year. As a matt 1910 to 1920 they increased by 
amounts much gre: that the trend in the actual rate 
of return on 191( eased much more rapidly than 
expected, and the year enjoyed unlooked-for gains 
during this 10-yea \ er these 1910 investors will re- 
ceive as great ret ted over a 40 or 50-year period 
is another quest nnot be answered definitely at 
this time. But it it the 1910 investors will not get 
a lower rate of ret r period than they were expected 
to get in 1910, wi ts were made. It is interesting to 
note in this conne Iowa rents are probably higher 
in 1924 than the to be in 1910. Projecting the 
annual increase in year which buyers and sellers 
in 1910 anticipate un anticipated average rent for 
this year of $5.24 rage rent as reported for 1924 
by the Crop Report Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
was $7.25 per aci fourth year of declining rents. 
There is probably this estimate. This is indicated 
by the fact that tl is higher than the actual average 
rents reported by 920. Even allowing for this, it 
seems that investo n 1910 were conservative enough 
to be safe. But the 2 ino said of investors in 1917, 1918, 
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NEW MEASURES IN THE EQUATION OF EXCHANGE 


New measurements in the volume of trade, the rate of turnover of 
bank deposits and of the general price level or average of all kinds 
of payments seem to shed new light on our familiar problems of th 
relation of money and prices. With the reservation that the results 
are still in some degree tentative, the indications from them are: 

1. That in the “velocity” or rate of turnover of the circulating 
media there is no discoverable secular trend or change. 

2. That the short-time or “cyclical” variations in this velocity 
or turnover are directly related to, and coincide closely, alike in time 
and in percentages, with these short-period changes in the volume of 
trade. 

3. Therefore, that such changes in the volume of trade, or “busi 
ness activity,” and in velocity of circulation, being usually synchronous 
and mutually compensatory, are not, normally, factors of influence 
on the general price level. 

4. Therefore that, if the equation of exchange holds, the general 
price level must be related directly to the quantity of circulating media ; 
i. e., that with due allowance for the normal secular growth of trade, 
effectively M = P. 

5. That, in times of wide fluctuations, our familiar indexes of 
commodity prices at wholesale are not a reliable measure of the gen 
eral price level, or average of all kinds of payments; and that a far 
more inclusive index is required. 

6. That bank clearings, or, as we now say, bank debits, corrected 
by such an index of the general price level, are an accurate measur 
of the changes in trade, and what, following Mitchell, we have come 
to call the “business cycle.” 

7. Therefore that, experimentally, MV is found equal to PT. 

8. That such familiar indexes of trade as pig iron production, 
car-loadings and, in general, production in basic commodities, cannot 
be taken as reliable measures of trade as a whole, or of its cyclical 
changes. 

Since this work has now proceeded some way, I wish here to report 
the progress made. 

The idea that the relation of money and prices can be expressed as 
a ratio of four definite and concrete factors, capable of measurement, 
is a concept relatively new in economics. It is, indeed, fully implied 
in the writings of Ricardo, the founder of present-day monetary 
theory, and still more of John Stuart Mill, his ablest expositor. But 
the idea of index numbers which could measure these relations, or even 
an index number of prices, was strange to that day and rejected even 
by so acute a mind as Ricardo’s. 
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The theory, o1 ve been first explicitly stated 
in algebraic f , in his Principles of Political 
Economy. in 1885 1 astronomer, and possibly 
because of that, gnored by other economists of 
his generation I on, the volume of monetary 
circulation e rapidity of this circulation 
by R; the total « yn,’ or volume of goods ex- 
changed, by K, ar by P; and therefore on the 


Ricardo-Mill theo 


KP. 
In our p nt-d M for Money and T for Trade, 
PT’. 

The earliest end stical proof of this equation 
appears to have | ssor E. W. Kemmerer, in the 
preparation of a ed in 1906. A much more 
elaborate series of by Professor Irving Fisher in 
his Purchasing Pow nd the public mind familiarized 
with both the eq n several subsequent works by 
him and ot : I Kemmerer and Fisher repre 
sented the best st I ivailable, and further pro- 
gress had to awa new data of business measure 
ment. 

Exp the relation of money and 
prices must rest | positive measures of the four 
factors involved, 

The voilum o! 

Its vi LOCcITY 

The volume of t inges of goods and services ; 

The general p1 f all payments by checks or 
money. 

The new measu y be considered in their most 


ord r. 


avallabl 


Trade 


In the Journal Statistical Association for last 
December, I gave a yf new measures of trade as re 
flected in a weighted y all the available monthly data 
as to the changes duction, distribution and con 
sumption since tl War. The tremendous up- 
heaval occasioned iftermath brought an acute 
impetus to the c ita, such as had never before 
existed. This was by the extraordinary rise in 


“A New Index of t 1923), p. 949. 
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prices, largely obliterating all the familiar methods of business mea- 
surement upon which business men had been accustomed to rely. 

We were able to collate, all told, some fifty-six different series, each 
independently calculated in percentages of its own normal rate of 
growth or computed trend of past years. Some thirty of these re 
lated to basic production, divided into two major series of consumers’ 
and producers’ goods; and twenty-six others gave a wide sampling 
of the various fields of wholesale and retail distribution, exports and 
imports, financial activity, and even such varied material as measures 
of new life insurance written, amusement receipts, and speculation in 
stocks, cotton and grains. The composition of this index, the weight- 
ing given to the various series, and the results thus attained, are duly 
set forth in this article, and to it the interested reader is referred. What 
reason have we for believing that the results so obtained give us an 
accurate and reliable measure of trade and exchanges? The evidence 
is both general and concrete. 

We have, first of all, a certain presumption in the number and 
variety of the samplings now available. Practically all of the more 
important fields of business activity now afford quantitative material. 
We have monthly data as to production in some thirty or more im- 
portant lines of industry; we have complete figures as to distribution 
by rail, in the number of cars loaded, divided as to different commodi- 
ties and types, and even actual ton mileage. We have comparable 
figures as to wholesale and retail trade in the most important sections 
of the country, affording an insight into final distribution such as 
was never before possible; and, finally, we have a variety of measure- 
ments in a number of other important economic activities. Provided 
only that the weightings given to each of these measurements in the 
makeup of the composite index are a fair approximation, it may be 
said that even if we had what might be called complete or astronomical 
knowledge of the whole range of business and trade we should have 
only an extension, and perhaps not a large extension, of the material 
we now possess. 

Again, if we could have a record of every payment in the exchange 
of goods and services, and there were no marked changes in the general 
level of prices, we should then have an accurate measure of the volume 
of trade in these data alone. At least 80 per cent and possibly much 
more of all these payments are by means of bank checks, so that in 
the reported bank clearings, or, as we now say, debits to individual 
accounts, we have the figures complete, as we have computed, to about 
85 per cent of the total of these check payments; and the remaining 15 
per cent would not greatly differ. 

Since clearings in New York City, as the financial center of the 
country, are so largely taken up with financial and speculative pay- 
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ments, it has lor it a more trustworthy general 
measure was affo tside of New York City, though 
the meaning and was all but lost in the price 
upheavals of thi l, however, that it is possibk 
to construct an ind evel, or average of all check 
payments, which ) sult that when outside clear 
ings, or debits, a hanges by this index, both 
the annua! rate of ¢ time, or cyclical variations and 
the index of the spond very closely. For th 
five and a half yea posite volume of trade index is 
now available, th om bank debits has rarely in 
any month varied ore than 4 or 5 per cent; and 
has usually agreed nt, and these divergence Ss. in 
individual! months endeavor to equalize the non 
too certain or reg : For the annual averages, 


the widest divergé 


This correspon ose, the correlation so high, 
that we have mad nityv-years measure, from clear 
ings, of the varia nths, from 1875. The main 
evidence for its 1 . first of all, on the fact that 


in the last quarte1 of annual growth disclosed 


by this index (al igrees very closely with the 
measures of ann tion made independently by 
Day, Stewart, a 20. Prior to 1900 the rate of 
growth in the nun @ centers was so rapid as to 
produce a more raj os than of actual trade; further, 
it may be said that the cities from which clearings 
reports alone are d sreater than that of the coun 
try as a whole, a1 s not affect the cyclical var 
iations, it tends t ngs a somewhat exaggerated 
estimate of increa ng these factors in mind, the 
correspondence in n general production and the 
volume of trade 1s illy in the last twenty years. 

This correspond t interruption straight through 


4 


the war and sinc the percentages of deviation 


from this line of n puted trend are of the same 
order in both the on and the index of trade thus 
derived though, as n their time relations. The 
war and its aftern tle either the total of general 
"EF. E. Day, “An Inde I of Production,” Review of Eco 
nomic Statistics, J 
*W. W. Stewart, “A I luction,’ American Economic Re 


view, March, 1921, p 
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production or the total trade of the country. It is improbable that 
two indexes thus independently calculated could yield such striking 
general results unless they registered an actual fact.’ 

; 2. Velocity of Deposit Turnover 


From yet other new measures which we had undertaken we were 


able to obtain quite unexpected confirmation of these results. In the 
endeavor to obtain some index of the varying credit demands of busi 
ness, we had undertaken, some years ago, a measure of the so-called 
velocity, or rate of turnover of bank deposits. It is familiar to every 
observant banker that in times of brisk trade the volume of checks 
drawn against his deposits tends to be notably larger than in times 
of slack trade; that is, that while his deposits grow somewhat faster 
in times of good trade, and especially in times of rising prices, the 
total of checks drawn against them increases still more. In other words, 


the rate of turnover goes up and goes down with the cyclical movements 
of trade. The weekly reports received by the federal reserve banks and 
published by the Federal Reserve Board, since the end of 1918, make it 
possible to obtain close measures of this rate of turnover, and 
these were taken, first, for eight selected cities stretching from coast to 
coast, and then for one hundred and forty-one cities scattered all over 
the country. 

In the rates of turnover so obtained there was found to be in the 
five complete years no observable trend in the composite results, 
either for the eight cities or for the one hundred and forty-one cities, 


and the variations were therefore taken in percentages of the five-years 
average. It was then found that these two sets of percentages agreed 
very closely, and, what was still more interesting, likewise bore a re- 
markable resemblance to the variations in our composite index of the 
volume of trade. The range or amplitude of the variations agreed 
very closely indeed. There were some notable divergences in the time 
relations between velocity and the volume of trade, but in general the 
movements of the three sets of indexes were quite close.” 

Impelled by these results we have endeavored to construct a second 


index of the variations of trade for the past fifty years, derived from 
the variations in the rate of deposit turnover. The methods of com- 
putation and the results obtained are given at length in the Harvard 
Review of Economic Statistics for October, 1924. The same general 


‘Details as to the mode of construction of this fifty-years index of clearings are 
given in the Harvard Business Review for October, 1924, together with the derived 
index numbers in terms of three-months moving averages; more briefly, in the 

Journal of the American Statistical Association for September, 1924. 

*For a detailed descripton of the methods of calculation and the index numbers 

of this velocity, see the Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 


1924, p. 36. 
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the variations of trade, alike as to time and as to percentages of 
change. 

The bearing of this on our present problem is obvious. Scarcely 
inyone would question the fact that, with a given volume of goods 
ind services to be exchanged, these exchanges, at a given level of prices, 
will require a corresponding rapidity of turnover or circulation of 
the money factor. But if it be found that, taken over a five or six 


4 


year p riod, the average rate of turnover appears not sensibly to 
change, i. e., that there is no observable trend or drift for the period, 

problem becomes much more definite, especially if changes in the 
veneral level of prices within this period are wide. 

It happens that, first of all, we have now definite measures for five 
or six years of this rate of velocity, with no trend disclosed, and pre- 
cisely within this period the changes in price levels have been the widest 
and most rapid, in a word, the most violent, in the century or more 
for which we have a trustworthy record. This is assuredly a sur- 
prising result. 

The measures of velocity are not merely barometric but, in the 
rimary case of eight selected cities, are positive or “absolute” mea 


} 


sures. The method by which these computations was made was worked 
out between Professor Irving Fisher, Professor E. W. Kemmerer, and 

Ir. J. H. Riddle, then with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and represented, therefore, expert judgment as to method, and, it 
may be added, as to the results obtained. The methods and the com- 
putations were fully described by Dr. W. R. Burgess’ last year; and 
consisted in the direct comparison of the total amount of checks drawn 
each month against the average deposits for that month in a given set 
of banks in eight representative cities, the simplest sort of calculation. 
Having obtained the actual average figures, month by month, for five 
years, it was an equally simple matter to make proper allowances for 
the seasonal movements and then to combine these results into a 
weighted average for the eight cities. 

Having obtained these positive results, it was then possible to make 
a further venture and compare the total debits of 141 cities, published 
weekly by the Federal Reserve Board, with the demand deposits in 
about 750 of the weekly reporting banks of the federal reserve system. 
Here the comparison was not quite so exact, since a larger number of 
cities was included in the deposit figures than in the debit figures. 
Actually, however, the results obtained were so close numerically 
(within 10 per cent) to the weighted average for the eight selected 
cities, and so closely synchronous in their variations as to leave little 
doubt as to the trustworthiness of the findings. A comparison of 


Velocity of Bank Deposits,” Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1923, p. 727; also, 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for May, 1923. 
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these results a which the y were utilized to obtain a 
new index of | given in the article already cited: 

We have ur t means of carrying these compu- 
tations back « the segregation of demand deposits 
in the nationa by comptroller’s calls, five times a 
year, back to this, back to about 1875, similar 
figures for nat ls, for “individual deposits subject 
to check.” A : tion of national bank resources to 
the total bank ountry has been slowly declining 
throughout th onal bank returns have shown them- 
selves. nevertl tric and, after a tedious number of 
trials. consiste! sults were obtained as to the changes 
or variations ng the variations from a seven-year 
moving average tigations gave no positive answer 
to the questior unnual average rate of turnover, 
for all the ba , had in this period undergone any 
clear secular cl therefore, be content with the posi- 
tive results fre pleting their sixth year. But thes 
years seem to | icter, for in this period we had the 
most rapid ex} lecline, alike in active deposits and in the 
total of debits sits, that the record of fifty years 
discloses. 

If now we ta erage cither of 1919, a period of high 
prices, large \ ind high bank deposits, or for the 
five full years f liscover in our averages no clear se 
cular trend, tl strong, after the momentous pric 
decline of 192( other five or six more peaceful and 
less tumultuo , similar result. And again: 

If the variat own by these averages through this 
remarkable pe of the same general order, and near- 
ly synchronous ns disclosed in the volume of trade, 
the inference s xisting conditions in this country, 
velocity of ci rmally an influential factor in thé 
determination « though under other conditions, as in 
Germany in thi city may be a very strong influence. 

If the variat its normal rate of growth coincide 
with the variat he ratio of } may be replaced in the 


equation by a « 


Price Measurement 


From the « towards an estimation of the average 
changes in prices yr more ago, we have come a long way, 


‘Jour. Am. Sta i924, p 86 
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ybtain a alike in theory and in detail of practice. And in addition to our 
y cited." J familiar indexes of commodity prices at wholesale, which have become 
compu- } .lmost the handmaid of every business man and executive, we have 
deposits Sa variety of other price measures, as of the average cost of living in 
times a j workers’ families, a number of estimations of changes in wage levels, 
similar of building costs, of rents, of export and import values, ocean freight 
sub ject rates, and much else. 
Irces to 
eclining PER CENT 
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nfluence. as A Measure or Trape; Comparep with Actuat INpex or GENERAI 
. > per 
coincide Price Levet. 
d in the 
But we have never before had any objective method of computin 
J 
changes in the general price level, or average of all kinds of payments. 
Jevons, in his notable essay of 1863,’ assumed that the averages of 
commodity prices at wholesale could serve as such a measure of the 
average general price level, and therefore of the varying value of gold; and 


ng way, **A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascertained,” etc., 1863. 
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such has been the sg nee, though Professor Fisher 
long ago pointed O ; view, and, in his Purchas 
mg Power of Mo K merer before him, of an 
average of commod 1 stock prices. 

But it is evident ind rapid price movements 
there may he. betw vel and commodity prices, 
a notable divergen nd character. For example, 
Professor Warren great ingenuity disclosed a 
series of commoditi w a markedly rhythmic or cycl 
cal movement ; but t y little to the slower movement 
of a wide average of is, for example, the Department 
of Labor index of 

In turn, our wag n wide departures in the last 
few years from the rices. Actually, for example, 
a wide averagt of 1 wages, and clerical] wages 
is now more than a bove the level of 1913. whil 
wholesale prices a 50 per cent higher. And stil] 
more notable is th iverages and the prices paid 
to produce rs of ta of farm prices prepared 
by the College of A University was this spring, 
before the recent r cent above the 1913 level. 
Between this inde; irnings in New York state 
factories there wa 10 points. 

All this cou d d mn vears. 

In general it 1s a tion that the prices of basic 
commodities often \ ( ng themselves, and much mort 
widely than the prod 1 from them; and, again, that 
retail prices vary le prices, since wages and 
rents, railway rates, rge part of the costs of dis- 
tribution. And in t way rates vary much less and 
much more slowly t It seemed a propitious time, 
therefore, to attempt , and this attempt I described 
in detail last June 

The main interest , for the present consideration, 
I have already noted e, for the five or six test years 
so far available, ban} New York City become a close 
replica of our index « ide; and in the same way, bank 
clearings thus corre¢ tended period, a quarter of a 
century at least, very ite of growth as that disclosed 

“Largely for this same ng attempt of Professor Holbrook 
Working to compute a shows widely divergent results as 
soon as the war disturb Prices and Quantity of Circulating 
Medium,” Quarterly Jou eb. 1923, p. 189. 

u“A New Index of tl from 1875,” Jour. Am. Stat. Aassoc., 


June, 1924, p. 189 
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Furthe: mand deposits is only about 
1 to 5, and ld suppose an equal rapidity 
of cir y would be re latively small, ( 
Since we hav demand d« posits over a long 
period, we ha ’ te the hypothetical price level | 
derived from 1 ngs (MV), divided by an index | 
of industrial prod series of production indexes 
which we ha co r the most consistent rate of { 
growth ovet le le up of twenty-eight identical 
items, and included il metal and mineral products, 
nine crops, and t We know experimentally, 
from a compariso! ndexes, and those of Day and 
Stewart. with our « e long period and our volume 
of trade index for t it the volume of basic produc 
tion does not cor} vith the variations of trade, 
although, as alread f variation from the normal 
rate of growth is « We cannot, therefore, expect } 
a close result, and lisclosed in the accompanying | 
chart, shows rath Nevertheless, the general con ( 
gruence shown, es] rt, which is by far the more 
decisive since it w the great rise and fall of 
prices took place 
For the five veat ve now have of our composite 
index of the volur le a calculation of the theo 
retical price level, a tual, using as factors, the 
index of trade, d iy mN porting banks of the 
federal reserve syst t three quarters of the total), 
and the 1 \ s result is set forth in the 
second agagiagra i n. ind th irr gularities ol 
the hypothet ct congruence seems not yet 
obtainable. 
The third chart d itionship which subsists be 
tween the growth « | the general price level. It 
will be seen that, fo years from 1909 up to 1916, 
when the growth of ite of about 414 per cent } 
per annum, the ris¢ was very slight. When the } 
great rise In depos d of 1915, prices also began 
to mount rapidly 11 g . From the high levels of 
1920 to the low le s a fall in deposits of about 
17 per cent, and ad price level of about the same 
order. In the pre d until recently, demand de- 
posits have remain evel, and so has the general 


average ol prices. 
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6. Conclusion 


A general summary of results has already been given at the opening 
of this article. The limitations of the experimental proof have been 
duly set forth. Within these limitations the results seem to give a 
fairly definite picture of what takes place. Our monetary and bank 
ing system has been developed in such fashion as apparently auto 
matically to take care of the variations in the demands of business and 
trade which constitute what we call the normal cycle. In other 
terms, as already stated, deposit activity increases with business ac- 
tivity and declines with business activity. But the condition of this 
narrow relationship is that, as the volume of trade grows from year 
to year—the normal growth attendant upon the growth of the popula- 
tion and the steady increase of national wealth and well-being—so also 
must the volume of circulating media grow correspondingly. In other 
words, the movements of the general price level are no longer a mys 
tery; and we now possess the data upon which to calculate what this 
price level will be, under given conditions. 

These results seem to present the equation of exchange in a notably 
different light from that in which it has heretofore been viewed. They 
do not settle the vexed question of causal relationships, nor explain why, 
for example, with enormous surplus and reserves, we have not had 
in the last two years another great monetary inflation. Those “other 
factors,” which Mitchell, Anderson and others have insisted upon, 
obviously have their effect; but it seems equally clear that the degree 
of their potency varies sharply. 

For the rest, it is always to be observed that the perambulations 
of a tethered cow are restricted by the length of the rope; and that, 
with our fixed banking reserves, the extent to which expanding busi 
ness may force an expansion of bank deposits is equally limited by the 
size of our pile of gold. It is sufficient if we have now clearly estab- 
lished the narrow relationship between deposits and the general price 
level. 

The indications seem to be that this same degree of relationship 
does not subsist between the money factor and commodity prices at 
wholesale, although at times of slow price movement and even growth 
of trade, even here this relationship is fairly close. 

CarL SNYDER. 

New York City. 

Nore:—For criticisms and suggestions, the writer is much indebted especially 
to Wesley C. Mitchell, E. W. Kemmerer, and to the writer’s associates, Shepard 
Morgan and W. R. Burgess. The statistical work which is the basis of this article 


is from the Reports Department of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and the computations for the diagrams here given, by Miss Lucile Bagwell. 
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In the psychological reform of economics and of the other social 
sciences which is in process, there is an intermediate or half-way 
position, the position occupied by many psychologically minded re- 
formers, including the author of the book under review. The essence 
of this half-way or half-psychological position is to aim at taking full 
account of the psychological factors, but to do so on the assumption 
that psychological “laws” are essentially of the same nature as the 
“laws” of physical science, that human actions are merely compli- 
cated physical processes, that, in short, man is a machine, a mechanism 
all of whose actions are strictly determined (in principle, predictable) 
by the laws of physics and chemistry. 

Professor Wolfe leaves us in no doubt as to where he stands in this 
matter. He does not tire of asserting that “a deterministic philosophy 
and a mechanistic psychology, scientifically necessary, are the greatest 
aids in this task” (p. 318), the task of reform. “Not only, then, is 
the scientific mind deterministic; it does not limit its faith in cause 
and effect to the physical world, but extends it to include man; it 
regards man as a part of the mechanistic universe” (p. 219). “The 
scientist can proceed not otherwise than on the assumption that human 
life, like the rest of nature, is completely and dependably mechanistic” 
(p. 242). He recognizes the all-importance of an understanding of 
human purposes and motives for all the social sciences. ‘Human life 
is also shot through and through with the purposes of human in- 
dividuals...... Consequently the social scientist cannot dodge, if he 
would, the necessity of including motives in his factual data.” But 
for him “purposes are but a part of the mechanism” (p. 242). “There 
is scarcely a department of social science, economics, jurisprudence, 
social psychology or what not, in which investigations of social or- 
ganization and social process does not involve, or at any rate ought 
not to involve, a study of motives.” But, he asserts, “motives are to 
be regarded...... as links in the stream or nexus of the general 
mechanistic causation of social phenomena” (p. 234). 

The author nowhere seeks to justify these ex cathedra assertions 
that man is a machine. It would seem that, like many others, he has 
uncritically absorbed this dogmatic metaphysic from the atmosphere 
in which his youth has been passed. The biologists and psychologists, 
from whom in the main Professor Wolfe has absorbed this mechan- 
istic dogma, commonly labor under the delusion that their assertions 
of it are backed by all the authority of the physical sciences. These 
persons, and especially such of them as are economists, may be strongly 
recommended to read a recent pamphlet by a great physicist: its title 
is Cartesian Economics, and it is the work of Professor Frederich 
Soddy of Oxford.. The reading of it may initiate their redemption 
from the toils of the mechanistic metaphysics, and should at least 
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“constructive effort.” And he 


writes of these as realities that he accepts and in which he has faith 


“constructive imagination,” and of 


is the main agents of social progress. 

It is a strange thing that the author, in exhibiting this radical 
neonsistency, In asserting dogmatically the mechanistic creed and, 
n the same book, affirming both practically and in words his belief 
n the efficiency and creativeness of human efforts guided by ideals, 

marching in step with a horde of similarly inconsistent metaphysi- 
cians of the market place. Again and again he exhorts his readers 
to get rid of metaphysics; yet all his dogmatic determinism is but 
in ill-founded metaphysical prejudice. If the theory of determin- 
istic mechanism is true, there is no sense in looking to constructive 
imagination and creative effort for the betterment of human life. 

A minor criticism is that Professor Wolfe repeatedly states his ad 
hesion to “behaviorism” or “behavioristic psychology.” This as- 
sertion cannot fail to puzzle and confuse those readers who are not 
au fait with the strange situation that obtains in the camp of the 
psychologists. The terms “behaviorism” and “behaviorist” are rightly 
claimed by a certain numerous school of American psychologists to 

denote their doctrines and themselves. These are the followers of 
Dr. J. B. Watson. The essence of their position is that they refus: 
to take any interest in or concern themselves with the facts of con- 
sciousness or human experience; because, starting out with the dog 
matic assumption that man is a machine and that “consciousness makes 
no difference” to the working of this, the most complex of all ma- 
chines, they believe that they can best promote our understanding 
of the machine by ignoring consciousness and by paying attention 
only to the physical movements of its parts. Now Professor Wolfe 
does not accept “behaviorism” in this sense; for he tells us again 
and again that he does not intend to ignore consciousness. And his 
good intentions are borne out by the fact that he incidentally asserts 
his adhesion to the old-fashioned and now pretty well exploded doc- 
trine of hedonism which ruled so much of the social philosophy of 
the nineteenth century (see pp. 257, 307, 311, et alia). This is 
merely another evidence that he has not thought through the 
psychological foundations on which he claims to build. 

It is then regrettable that the author should confuse his readers 
by asserting adhesion to behaviorism, while in reality repudiating 
that strange academic fad. What he means by “behaviorism”’ is 
merely the balanced psychology which does not, like so much of the 
intellectualistic psychology of the last century, concern itself ex- 
clusively with facts and problems of consciousness, to the almost total 
neglect of the facts of conduct. But to call such psychology “be- 
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haviorism”’ is merely der, at the small gain of seeming 
to be in step with a 

These criticisms f place in a review of a book on 
conservatism and ra not that it is also spe cially con 
cerned with the pre fic method” in its application to 
social problems. §S ire severe, though deserved, 
let the review end o val of two features of the book: 
first, the author’s u tween individualism of ends and 
individualism of m fact that the author, unlike 
so many writers on es not wholly ignore the funda- 
mental importanc: tion problem.” 


McDoveatt. 
Harvard University 


Atessio, G. Ulterior lel reddito nazionale. (Rome. 
Memorie della R. A e dei Lincei. 1923.) 

Learned and acut ries of revenue, particularly those 
of Irving Fisher, mments on the relations between 
the development of levelopment of inheritance, and on 
the effects of the lic revenues in relation to privat 
incomes. A. G. 

Arkxins, D. The New York: Duffield and Com 
pany. 1924 Pp 
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these he develops a m of economic values, and especially 
a scientific currency t rold standard, which is “‘our factor 
of havoc.” “The } the moralists and the politicians, 
between [sic] them formulae in which the flavors of 
cupidity, resignation, } t und legerdemain are so mixed that 
the engineer is fully ng them to his museum where aqua 
vitae, the philosoph bjects of the black arts lie cov 
ered with dust” (p 
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book. He would be in no danger of being taken in by the crudities 
which form its main contentions, namely, the chimera of an objective 
measure of value and some confused notions of Freedom which, if they 
were worked out with logical consistency, would end in out-Spe neering 
Spencer. If generous minded and endowed with a sense of humor, such 
a reader need not be deterred by the author’s condescending airs toward 
economists. A more serious barrier between the ideas of the book and 
the educated reader is the turgid style, striving always to be clever and 
striking rather than clear. But the book does contain flashes of real 
insight and points of view worth serious consideration. 
Frank H. Kwnieur. 


Betitoc, H. Economics for Helen. (New York: Putnam’s. 1924. $2.) 


Boum-Bawerk, E. von. Gesammelte Schriften. Hrsg. von F. X. Wess. 


(Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. 1924. Pp. xv, 515.) 


Bow.tey, A. L. The mathematical groundwork of economics. (New York: 


Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. v, 98. $2.35.) 


Brentano, L. Der wirtschaftende Mensch in der Geschichte. (Leipzig: 


Verlag von Felix Meiner. 1923. Pp. xii, 498. 7s. 6d.) 

A collection of essays and addresses, the first dating from 1888, when 
the author began his first course of lectures at the University of Vienna, 
and discussing what he regards as the failure of the classical English 
economic theories to correspond with the facts of modern business. The 
rest deal chiefly with the opposition between religion and business prac 
tice, under such titles as “Puritanism and capitalism,” “The origin of the 
attacks on property,” “The economic teaching of Christian antiquity.” 
In spite of the learning and culture of the author, the essays are some 
what desultory and out of date. 


R. R. W. 


Busuee, F. A. Principles of sociology. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


1923. Pp. xiii, 577. $3.50.) 

This is a very unusual treatise on sociology. In the first place it is 
entitled simply “Principles,” and not “The Principles” of Sociology. In 
the second place it is clearly and ably written. The author has mar- 
shalled his data and his thought in an admirable manner. And in the 
third place, he frankly recognizes, and states, his own particular “slant” 
on the subject. 

Like Professor Carver, traces of the early influence of whom are 
clearly evident, Professor Bushee thinks that psychological factors have 
of late been overemphasized, and that the biological and demographic 
factors should have more attention. He holds that “the character and 
quality of the population are of much more importance in the life and 
development of social groups than would be indicated by the treatment 
of most writers.” 

After the first three chapters, which are in the nature of an ethical 
introduction, we plunge at once into what is at bottom a prolonged ex- 
position of selective influences and results. The thread of struggle, 
variation, adaptation, and survival runs through the main body of the 
work. 

The discussion of genetic factors, which constitutes part II], some 
200 pages, deals with sex relations and population problems. On sex 
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author has performed his task about as well as anyone could, and that 
without creating an illusion of simplicity. On the contrary, while ex- 
pounding principles and problems in lucid language, he pr sents many a 
knotty problem and gives the reader glimpses of difficulties that con 
duce to humility, and yet lure the courageous on to further study. 

The book is incomplete, of course, for it is neither a textbook nor an 
encyclopedia. The theoretical part is somewhat conventional, but that 
facilitates the exposition. It must be rather staggering for a beginner 
to bump up against the idea of the margin in the second chapter and the 
concept of value shortly thereafter; but these and other fundamental 
principles are explained with such nicety and precision, and in such 
simple language that the diligent reader will get at least an inkling of 
their meaning and some knowledge of their application to the solution 
of particular problems. 

Two thirds of the book are devoted to issues of the day overpro 
duction, monopoly, trade unions, taxation, protection and free trade, 
codperation and profit sharing, socialism and the like—all of which are 
presented in a clear-cut and effective way, the crucial points being 
brought into bold relief, with a fine disregard of non-essentials. Yet the 
mere mention and partial discussion of such subjects as the incidence 
of taxation, triangular exchange, the quantity theory of money and the 
stabilized dollar show that economic questions cannot be simplified 
beyond a certain point, and that it is neither possible nor desirable for 
every man to be his own economist. For all that, Dr. Franklin’s ex- 
cellent book, like others of the kind, may do much to promote the study 
of economics, while showing the importance and difficulty of the science 
and the need of respect for competent authority. 

J. E. Le Rossienor. 


Give, C. Principles of political economy. Translated from the twenty- 
third French edition by E. F. Row. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1924. 
Pp. xiii, 555.) 

This book, as stated in the heading, is a translation of the twenty- 
third edition of Professor Gide’s Principes d’Economie Politique, pub- 
lished in 1921. The popularity of this excellent work is indicated by 
the number of editions brought out; and the new edition will be wel- 
comed by many teachers of economics. Much of the material is identical 
with that contained in earlier editions, and the general spirit and view- 
point is the same, although the arrangement has been greatly altered. 

The author explains that the revision has been necessitated by the 
events of the Great War and of the post-war period, but there is little 
in the book that could not have been written in 1914. Perhaps this is 
not unfortunate since the books deals mainly with historical, philosophical 
and theoretical principles, which have not been greatly changed by the 
war. 

The use of French examples and illustrations will of course be an 
obstacle to the use of this book as a text for American students. Our 
students would rather read discussions in terms of dollars than in terms 
of francs; in terms of pounds, rather than kilograms. Nevertheless 
there are few texts in use in the United States that have as much to 
offer the intelligent student as this edition of Gide’s Principles. 
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GraZIAN1, A. ( apit N les: R. Academie delle Scienz: 
Morali e Politiche 
Thoughtful exan pal questions concerning the con 
ception of capital, of production, the value of 
present and future nterest and the rate of discount 


in their relations ar 


HunrTer, M. H. and W kground of economics. Ww 
York: McGraw-Hill Pp. x, 514.) 

This text for use n economics is another evidencs 
of the growing desi1 quaint their students better with 
the facts of the bus ntroducing them to the more diff 
cult principles and p tional three-hour, two-term general 
course has long be ver the rapidly growing subject, 
and especially its d in a time of rapidly changing 
technique and of w 

The authors have e experiment which shows som 
of the marks of pio The bulk of the text (somewhat mor 
than one half) tr nd commercial geography; a few 
chapters near the r t newer interest in behaviorist 
psychology and in ; and most of the remainder (the 
last third of the bo iracter, both in substance and in 
manner of treatment recent elementary texts for high 
school and colleg: lt is a convenient compilation of 
materials, well writt rather than anything radically new 
in either substance he reader finds in abbreviated form 
in one volume mate1 must be sought in several. The 
process is, after all mechanical than freshly synthetic. 
Probably, however, welcome this work and will find 
for it a very useful room. Others, if able to find time 
in the crowded cur er to use still the more extended 
manuals in econom ial geography. In any case, 
the developm« nt of material cannot be deemed, and 
very properly is n thors, to be a substitute for th 
general course, but nt to it, giving a much needed 
preparation for its |} nding by the student. 

Frank A. Ferrer. 
Lorta, A. Alfredo M Rome: Formiggini. 1924. 

A rapid but ver of the scientific work of Alfred 
Marshall. 

Marriott, J. A. R. /} { treatise on wealth and life. 
(New York: E. P. Dut 1. Pp. x, 298. $5.) 

Mr. Marriott has a writer of books and of articles 
on public questions reviews It is a little difficult to say 
just what this book ind therefore to review it fairly 
The argument is add who desire to order their daily lives 
P in conform hest ethical standards, or, in more 
familiar words, to li g to the will of God.” There is implica- 
tion that the work i r a textbook, a simple exposition of “the 
leading principles of theory as understood and expounded by 
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book has merit. The arrangement is strictly traditional and the method 
of presentation uniform. On each subject we start with Adam Smith or 
before, and come down to Walker, sometimes further. Interspersed with 
these summaries of doctrine are frequent excursions into concrete economic 
history, and some reference to present-day economic movements. Then 
follows, in each chapter, a brief homily on ethics, usually to the effect 
that economic laws are immutable. The subject-matter and the stereo- 
typed treatment make the book a bit dull to the initiated, but, as a run- 
ning outline, it is one which might well prove useful to the student in the 
development of economic theory. 

While the material included in the sections on economic history is 
available in more compact form elsewhere, its juxtaposition here close 
to the outline of doctrines offers a suggestion to the writers of texts on 
economic history. We should have fewer economic chronologies and 
greater insight into the real forces of economic evolution if more economic 
historians would take time to study intellectual and social movements and 
attempt some correlation between them and the trend of economic evolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Marriott’s ethical contribution is not of large dimensions. The 
ethics of money and the mechanism of exchange, for instance, is dis- 
missed in one paragraph, the general implication of which is that 
Christian ethics cannot have much to say on such a complicated subject. 
Similarly, with regard to international trade, he sees no ethical problem, 
save perhaps one in the possible connection between protectionism and 
militarism. He is apparently oblivious to the vital ethical problems 
involved in market rivalry, trade and the flag, export of capital, etc. He 
thus misses a golden opportunity to apply the ethical test to the national- 
istic phase of our economic organization. 

But it is too much to expect that a writer with such naive faith in 
“economic law,’ and such confirmed belief that economists—classical 
economists in particular—know the law, should enter these living 
questions of today. It would be too harsh to say that the book is a 
Tory apology for conservative individualism, but it reads like a voice 
out of the past. 

A. B. Wotre. 


Rar, J. The sociological theory of capital. Edited by C. W. Mixrer. 


(New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 537. $4.) 
A complete reprint of the New Principles of Political Economy, edited 
with biographical sketch and notes by Charles W. Mixter. 


Ritey, E. B. Economics for secondary schools. Under the editorial su 


pervision of A. A. Youne. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1924. Pp. 
318.) 

The marginal utility of textbooks in elementary economics has been 
declining somewhat within the past few years, but after reading Pro 
fessor Riley’s Economics for Secondary Schools one can scarcely regret 
that legislation against further emission of books on “Elements” has not 
yet been enacted. 

This little book is written for high school use, by a teacher actually 
engaged in high school teaching. Practically all of the material has been 
used in high school classes, and it is the opinion of the reviewer that 
the volume will prove one of the most popular high school texts on the 
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pace In the United States with th Incr ased importance that foreign 


fairs have assumed since the war in popular interest and as a factor 
nfluencing American economic conditions. For this reason the series 
of studies on international economic reconstruction. which ths Insti 


tute of Economics has undertaken and of which th present volume 1s 
the second, are particularly welcome additions to our economic liter 
ature. 


nthe volume Russian Debts and Reconstruction, as in its predecessor 
tl R Debt IR t t t 


n the series, Germany’s Capacity to Pay, th ithors present a car 

ful analysis of pre-war trade conditions as affording the best availabl 
indication of what can be expected from a country after its economic 
life has been reéstablished on appro: mately t] basis that prevailed 
be fore the war. In Russia the balance or n c] and s¢ trade bi for: 
1914 was continuously favorable, but gold imports for purposes of 
currency reform and interest payments on forcign indebtedness mort 
than absorbed this favorable balance, with the consequence that Rus 
sia’s debts to foreign countries continuo isly rie sed ind the prob 
lem of balancing international payments was a constant source of 
anxiety to the Czar’s ministers of finance. Th policy of industrializa 
tion, inaugurated by Sergius Witte, was intended to increase Russia’s 


balance of trade by reducing her dependence on foreign countries for 


manufactured goods, but the immediate effect of this policy was a 


larger demand for machinery and equipment, which further increased 
the difficulty of balancing international payments. In _ prosperous 
years Russia succeeded in paying her way, but in years of poor har 
vests she was under the necessity of borrowing increasing amounts 
from western countries, and particularly from France, with the con 
sequence that at the outbreak of the war Russia was burdened with 
an enormous foreign debt. During the war this debt increased from 
about 7 billion to about 14 billion gold rubles. 

In discussing Russia’s capacity to pay this foreign indebtedness, 
the authors point out that it can be done only by increasing the coun 
try’s exports faster than her imports, and on the basis of pre-war 
experience and the fact that Russia will require additional recon 
struction loans from abroad, they reach the conclusion that Russia 
is not in a position to meet her foreign obligations, except on a much 


reduced scale and over a long period of time following upon a pro 
tracted moratorium. The authors further point out that Western 
Europe is interested in Russia’s reconstruction chiefly because it 
would result in an increased demand for manufactured products and 
would thus afford an outlet for European industries. Thus Russia’s 
rehabilitation would mean an increased volume of imports, the pay- 
ment for which would make it still more difficult for Russia to reduce 
her foreign indebtedness. Western European countries, therefore, in 
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In view of these consid rations. the reviewer feels that the authors 
the present study on Russian debts and reconstruction should carry 
study farther by surveying the possibilities of Russia’s pane 
lopment on the basis of her natural resources. if ¢ resources 
to be efficiently utilized. In such a study, ; might be a 

nd volume of the work now published, robl of ¢ xteni to 

( foreign capital would bi requ d for the d ypu t of Russia’s 
irces and the best arrangements by which su capital could be 

d to come to Russia should celve cal il consideratior It is 
ssible that as the result of this further study t] iuthors might 
odify some of their present conclusions about Russian reconstruction 
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NEW BOOKS 


Arvarez, A. The Monroe Doctrin ts i he 
fe of the states of the New World New York: Oxford Univ. Press 
1924. Pp. ix, 573. $3. 
Bearp, C. A. {merican government and _ politics Fourth edition. th 
oughly revised. (New York: The Macmillan Company 1924 Pp 


x, 820. ) 

This well-known text has been completely recast; the method of pre 
sentation has been changed, the arrangement of material has been altered, 
the volume has been increased in size, both as respects the individual 
page and the number of pages. In general, the historical method of 
presentation formerly used has been abandoned or at least subordinated 
to systematic treatment, not only in the book as a whole, but in tl 
various chapters. 

This change in method appreciably affects the chapters that are of 
most concern to the economist: taxation and finance; commerce, indus 
try, labor and communications; state financial management; economic and 
social functions. The third edition (1921) was issued when a number 
of important changes were on the verge of accomplishment; the national 
budget system was not then enacted, and the transportation act had just 
been passed. It is now possible to place the emphasis upon substantive 
laws rather than upon schemes for reform. There are now brief state 
ments of the economic problems involved in each branch of legislation. 
Then follows description of the statutes, accompanied at times with the 
briefest possible indication of the historical development of existing pro 
visions of the law. Of necessity all statements are extremely com 
pressed, but, considering the limitations of space, the work 
ingly well done. 

The passages on finance and taxation are the best in these chapters 
of economic interest; the pages on banking are much less felicitous in 
statement and conception. These differences, however, are small, and 
the dominant impression is of evenness of judgment 
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and the professions in America before 1776. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1924. Pp. 203. $5.) 


Epstein, M., editor. The annual register; a review of public events at 


al 

home and abroad for the year 1923. (New York: Longmans. 1924. 
$11.50.) 

FavuctKNER, H. U. American economic history. (New York Harper & 


Bros. 1924. Pp. 721. $4.) 


Freunpb, H. Russlands Friedens- und Handelsvertrége, 1918-192 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1924. Pp. vii, 196. 7 M.) . 
An account of all the agreements which Russia entered into with 
the other powers with reference to peace and to trade from 1918 to 
1923. 


Gancem!, L. La politica economica e finanziaria del governo fascista nel 
periodo dei pieni poteri. (Bologna: Zanichelli. Pp. 507. L40. 

An apology for the régime of Mussolini, in the form of a review of 
his economic and financial policy since he came into “absolute power” in 
November, 1922. The introduction recounts how he opposed alike th 
communistic spirit which had developed in the immediately preceding 
years and the profiteering of the capitalists which had been rampant 
during the war. The author endeavors to show how the economic and 
financial prospects of the country have been improved, while the ten 
dency to state socialism has been curbed, quoting Mussolini's words: 
“The state must abstain from certain economic functions of monopolistic 
character of which it is incapable.”” DeStefani, the finance minister 
of the Fascisti has helped the agricultural population by alleviating the 
taxation on land, by the reform of the laws relating to the improvements 
made by the tenants, and by providing agricultural stations for experi 
ment and instruction. 

Among the financial measures for the result of which success is claimed 
are the abolition of succession duties within the limits of the family, and 
the reduction of them outside of these limits; the grant of public moneys 
for the relief of the devastated regions of Venetia, arranged for on the 
basis of repayment in twenty-five years; the assistance given to the 
agricultural provinces, Calabria and Apulia. In spite of the expen 
diture for these purposes there has been improvement in the balance of 
the year’s finances. A graph is given showing the course of taxes, of 
total receipts, and of total expenditure from 1914 to 1923. From other 
tables it appears that, although the budget is not yet balanced, there 
is a distinct improvement since 1922; these tables show an increase of 


exports and a decrease of unemployment. It is maintained by the 
author that the taxation of the people has been reduced to about what 
it was before the war; that is, twenty per cent of the income. The basis 


of many of the statements is founded on Mortara’s book, Prospettive 
Economiche. 


R. R. Wuitreweap. 


Gompers, S. Seventy years of life and labor. ‘Two vols. (New York: 
Dutton. 1924.) 


Haskin, F. J. The American government. Revised. (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 1924. Pp. 484. $2.) 
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culation of Germany’s foreign assets. Professor Moulton regards the 
estimates as too high. In chapter 4 our author finds some of the experts’ 


budget calculations faulty. In some cases he finds that “the analysis 
is confused and even self-contradictory.” The estimated railway reve 


nues he finds are open to serious question, and he doubts the wisdom of 
the experts’ insistence that the German railways be run on a commercial 
basis rather than in the interest of the industries of the countrv as a 
whole. He also finds that some of the revenue estimates “ove rlap,” due 
to the tendency of the experts to consider the sources as ind pendent 
rather than as mutually affecting parts of a whol In chapter 5 our 
author discusses the proposals for controlling the transfer of sums from 
Germany to the Allies. He believes that the experts’ solution of this 
problem is satisfactory, but the final outcome depends, of course, upon 


the development of German foreign trade. The theme of the last chap 
ter is the unsettled aspects of the reparation problem. Thess aspects 


comprise the fixing of the total reparation payments, the determination 
of the amount already paid by Germany, the evacuation of the Ruhr, 
and the inter-allied debts. Furthermore, there is the question as to how 
completely the experts’ plan invalidates conflicting control provisions in 
the Treaty of Versailles itself. 

On the whole Professor Moulton is sympathetic toward and hopeful 
of the experts’ work. Yet he recognizes that some of their assumptions 
are subject to grave doubt and that final success still hangs precariously 
in the balance. All depends upon the spirit in which the plan is ad 
ministered and upon the speedy and satisfactory adjustment of the re 
maining unsettled aspects of the reparation problem. 

E. E. 


Newsicin, M. I. Commercial geography. (London: Williams & Norgate. 


1924. Pp. 256.) 


Nicuots, J. P. Alaska. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 1924. 


Pp. 456. $6.) 

This book bears beneath its title the statement: “A history of its 
administration, exploitation and industrial development during its first 
half century under the rule of the United States.”” Presumably it was 
not the intention of the author to convey the idea that the volume con 
tained an account of the industrial progress of Alaska because there is 
very little in the volume that relates to any phase of industry—at least 
no systematic treatment of the subject. However, Dr. Nichols has treat 
ed political matters with a thoroughness that leaves little to be desired. 
She gives a brief account of Alaska under military occupation. She 
studies the organic act from the point of view of pioneers and admin 
istrators, traces the struggles of the Alaskans to secure a measure of 
self-government, and discusses the railroad controversy. Apparently 
all the sources of history bearing on Alaska have been searched for 
material; the history has been presented in a way which always arouses 
interest and sometimes stirs indignation. 

Dr. Nichols is of the opinion that the people of Alaska have been not 
only struggling for political recognition but for the opportunity of eco 
nomic development. The problem of the future with reference to 
Alaska is to secure a method of development which would at the same 
time conserve the resources of the territory and keep them free from 
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1860 have stressed the work of the reformers. Professor Ware's in 
terest has been in the worker himself. Making use of a great variety of 
source material, the author studies the conditions of the laborer during 
the two decades before 1860. He comes to the conclusion that industrial 
workers as a class were rapidly losing ground. It is true. that certain 
skilled groups were able to obtain advances during the years from 1850 
to 1856, but as a rule “the share of the worker in the general prosperity 
was not commensurate with that of the other factors in production.” 
In fact, “no important group of workers made any advance bevond the 
increased cost of living until the effect of the gold discoveries was felt 
from 1850 to 1854.” 

The book begins with a brief survey on industrial conditions in 1840. 
Then follow chapters on “the homes of the poor,” and “the spirit of the 
age’—in which the author presents the underlying purpose of the 
labor struggles of the time. Chapter 4 contains a rather lengthy study 
of the “degradation of the worker.’’ Herein is a discussion of labor 
conditions in a number of trades. Chapters 5 and 6 are devoted to a 
study of the “factory controversy,” and “dangers of paternalism.” The 
author points out, in this connection, that the factory owners became 
conscious that something was wrong with the factory system, and set 
about to learn where the trouble lay, and in some cases sought remedies. 
In subsequent chapters, Professor Ware studies the development of the 
ten-hour movement, coéperation, and the reformers. Apparently, he has 
little sympathy with the idealistic reformers of the period. “The one 
thing the reformer never understood,” said the author, “was that it takes 
all sorts of people to make a world. Brook Farm succeeded so long as 
it regarded itself as one sort of person trying to be happy and succeed 
ing reasonably well. It failed when it became Fourierist and set out on 
the assumption that all people would be equally happy under similar 
arrangements.” Since the workers and their advocates were blazing 
new trails, their efforts were largely experimental, and their philosophy 
largely idealistic. With the failure of their efforts based on such pre 
mises, the worker resorted to the “realistic approach,’ and met the new 
order on its own grounds. “The labor movement of the fifties sought 
increasingly trade gains, in wages and hours, for special classes of 
workers. What was left of the moral force of the reform agitations was 
swept into the slavery struggle.” 

I. Lippincorr. 


"EBER, M. Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Sozial- und JWirtschaftsgeschichte. 


(Tiibingen: Mohr. 1924. Pp. iv, 556. 

A collection of essays by the learned author, written between 1893 and 
1909. The largest space is given to the social and economic relations 
of the ancient world from Mesopotamia to the Roman Empire, with 
special reference to the agrarian conditions. Other essays are on the 
forms of business undertakings in the Middle Ages, and the relation of 
them to Roman law; on the decadence of the Roman Empire and the 
social causes which contributed to it; on the conditions of land and 
labor in the East Elb and certain other districts of Germany; and on 
the nature of German “freedom” in the days of Caesar and Tacitus. 


WertHemer, M. S. The Pan-German League, 1890-1914. Columbia 
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Benepict, R. and Worsnam, C. G 1 handbook on South Dakota farm 
production costs and crop statistics Pierre, S. D.: State Dept of 
\cri. 1924. Pp. 75.) 

CHRISTENSEN, C. L. {gricultural codperation in Denmark CLS Dept 
f Agri. bull. 1266 (Washington: Supt. Docs 1924 l5c. 


Cremen, R. A. What's the matter with rubber? Chicago: Illinois Mer 
chants Trust Co. 1924. Pp. 15. 


Coumse, A. T. Petroleum in Japan Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
nf. bull. 245. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 27.) 

Crawrorp, M. D. C. The heritage of cotton. New York: Putnam’s. 
1924.) 

Dixon, H. M. Farm management extension: Early developme nt and 
status in 1922. Dept. of Agriculture, cire. 302 Washington: Supt 


Docs. 1924. Pp. 27.) 


Gancemi, L. Il credito agrario di stato Bologna: Librerie Italiane 
Riunite. 1924. Pp. xii, 102.) 

An account of the assistance given by the state to agriculture in Italy, 
with especial reference to the law of 1923, according to which under 
the direction of a central institution mortgages at a low rate of in 
terest are provided by the state, to run for not more than thirty years. 
The development of agricultural stations for experiment and instruc 
tion has been inspired by what has been done in the United States. 


n. W. 


Harpinc, R. Cotton in Australia; the possibilities and the limitations of 
lustralia as a cotton growing country. (New York: Longmans. 1924. 
Pp. 288. $4.20.) 

Jerrrey, E. C. Coal and civilization. (New York: Macmillan. 1924 
$2.) 

Karz, F. J. and Crark, M. B., compilers. Mineral resources of the United 
States in 1923 (preliminary summary). U.S. Geological Survey, Dept. 
of the Interior. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 134.) 


L’EspaGNoL DE LA Tramerye, P. The world-struggle for oil. Trans. 
from the French by C. L. Leese. (New York: Knopf. 1924. Pp. 


259. ) 


Mactaren, W. A. Rubber, tea, and cacao, with special sections on coffee, 
spices, and tobacco. (London: Benn. 1924. Pp. 334.) 


Maynarp, H. H. Marketing northwestern apples. (New York: Ronald. 
1923. Pp. vii, 190. $2.50.) 

The complicated agglomeration of processes and agencies by which 
northwestern apples reach their nation-wide markets is described in all 
its minutiae. Apple production in Washington is given in detail as 
typical. The author predicts further increase in the eastern sale of 
northwestern apples; the disadvantage of distance is offset by the color 
of the fruit and reliability of crops due to climate, the use of box packing, 
and the concentration of western growers on that one crop. 

Growers dispose of their apples in one of three ways—through cash 
buyers, consignment houses, or codperative associations of either the 
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Mineral industry of the British Empire and foreign countries: Potash 
nerals, statistics for 1919-1921. Statistical summary of production, 
ports, and exports, 1920-1922. (London: H. M. Stationery Office 


1924. 2s. 6d; 8s.) 
World survey of the zinc industry. Supp. to Commerce Re ports, Trade inf 
ill. 246. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp 60 
Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


Bettows, H. A. A short history of flour milling. Reprinted, with ad 
ditions, from the anniversary number of the Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Miller Publishing Co. 1924 Pp. 47. 


Cremen, R. A. Is leather reviving? (Chicago: Illinois Merchants Trust 
Co. 1924. Pp. 23.) 

UVELAHANTY, = W. T he German dy stuff s industr 7 ey pt. ot Commerce, 
Mise. series, 126. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 10c. 

SNIFFIN, P. ii A century of silve rsmithing;: a brief a count of the in 


teresting development of silverware manufacture as reflected in the 
growth of an organization that now celebrates its centenary in this field. 
Taunton, Mass.: Reed & Barton. 1924. Pp. 45.) 


Census of manufactures, 1921; summary for the United States by indus 


tries, geographic divisions and states. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
15e. 
Central electric stations in Canada. Census of industry, 1922. (Ottawa, 


Can.: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1924. Pp. 30. 25c.) 
Facts and figures of the automobile industry. 1924 edition. (New York: 


National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Ave. 1924. 
Pp. 96.) 


Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 


Boykin, M. Plan for projecting an Atlantic coastal trunk line railroad 
through Norfolk. (Norfolk, Va.: Author, 710 Boissevain Ave. 1924. 
Pp. 16.) 


Bupp, R. and Exuiort, H. Great Northern Railway Company; Northern 
Pacific Railway Company. A review of their operations in the period 
1916-1923 and a discussion of their most difficult problems, with com 
ments on current conditions. (New York: Wood, Struthers & Co. 1924. 
Pp. 131.) 


Davies, A. E. British railways, 1825-1924. Why nationalisation is in 
evitable. (London: Railway Nationalisation Society. 1924. 6d.) 
Davis, G. H. Tazicab, bus and street railway codrdination. (New York: 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway. 1924. Pp. 12.) 


Jaetiant, H. M. The role of the state in the provision of railways. (Lon 
don: P.S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. xi, 146. 8s. 6d.) 
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of the road from “its birth during the Civil War, in 1862. to the annual 
report of the directors for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1921 
The last chapter contains a study of present railway problems, in 
cluding the rate question, the matter of consolidation, and government 
ownership of railroads. The author does not attempt to supply his 
solution of these problems, but merely outlines the issues 
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Turner, D. L. Suburban transit problem. Report of the consulting en 
gineer of the Transit Commission, recommending a Metropolitan Transit 
System to serve New York City and its environs. (New York: Transit 
Commission, 49 Lafayette St. 1924. Pp. 69. 


Wittuams, W. H. Economical operation of American railways Wash 
ington: Railway Accounting Officers Assoc., Woodward Bldg. 1923. 
Pp. 14.) 


Railways: capital, traffic, receipts and working expenditures, etc. Returns 
for 1928. (London: H. M. Stationery Office 1924. 21s 

Shipping: annual statement of navigation and shipping of the United King 
dom for 1922, with comparative tables for the years 1918 to 1922 (Lon 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 20s.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission report. Decisions, July-December, 1923 
(vol. 82); August-Nov., 1923 (vol. 83). (Washington: Supt. Does 
1924. $2 each.) 

Text of the thirty-sizth annual report on the statistics of railways in the 
United States, for 1922. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 20c.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
NEW BOOKS 


Cappick, D. W. The outline of British trade: a textbook for business men 
and students of commerce and economics. (London: G. G. Harrap & 
Co., Ltd. 1924. 3s. 6d.) 


CornrorD, C.* A century of sea trading. (London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 
+, Soho Sq. 1924.) 


Grirrin, C. E. Principles of foreign trade. (New York: Macmillan. 1924 
Pp. ix, 348. $3.) 

The inflated conception of the demand for foreign training impesed 
upon a too-credulous academic world by business men, whose ideas 
as to the outlook for men receiving such training were much more definite 
when urging the establishment of training courses than later when 
trained men tried to secure jobs, has had as one result a series of ele- 
mentary books upon foreign trade. Another of these is now at hand, 
this time from the pen of Professor C. E. Griffin, of the University of 
Michigan. Its general aim does not differ essentially from several 
previous books in the field, though in general it is more successful in 
selection of material and arrangement. However, the attempt to cover 
in a small volume, the broad field of international trade from both 
theoretical and descriptive points of view, cannot be more than super 
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lengths of cycles. These latter chapters contain the more significant 
material. 

Professor Schluter finds that the prospe rity periods of 1909 and 1912 
were quickly checked by the limitation of the supply of bank credit in 
relation to the credit requirements of this period. The general conclu 
sion is reached that “‘supply of credit determines th limit to which busi 
ness activity may be carried forward” (p. 101), and that the “margin of 
elasticity in the credit system limits the lengths of the cycles” (p. 174). 

The banking resources of the period were insufficient to support pro 
longed business expansion. The following is a fairly complete list of the 
factors upon which this conclusion is based: (1) The slow rate of 
increase in the world’s gold production after 1908. 2) The heavy ex 
portations of gold to Europe due to large imports, diminished exports of 
farm products, recall of capital by Europe through the sale of securities 
and liquidation of short-term loans, and the scramble for gold on the 
part of the central banks of Europe due to political apprehensions. (3) 
The inelasticity of the national bank note system which required the 
banks to meet the growing demands of the country for exchange media 
out of their cash holdings. (4) The restriction on American borrowing 
abroad due to European investments in colonial and backward countries, 
and heavy expenditures on the part of European governments for military 
purposes and social reform. (5) The increased credit requirements due 
to the rapidly expanding production and volume of trade. (6) The 
heavy drafts on bank credit caused by the high prices of materials and 
foodstuffs. (7) The excessive use of bank credit (in 1908-9) for stock 
market operations, thus diminishing the supply available for industrial 
purposes. (8) The mildness of the depression of 1910-11 which re- 
sulted in a fairly high level of production and prices, and prevented any 
large accumulation of surplus reserves in the banks, thus restricting the 
possible expansion of credit in the succeeding period of prosperity. 

Much is made of the “greater requirements of capital and credit to meet 
the higher costs of foodstuffs and farm materials.’’ This, it would seem, 
is putting the cart before the horse. Credit requirements can be measured 
in terms of the volume of trade, but prices and costs are resultant factors. 
As a matter of fact, farm product prices and food prices, as well as the 
all-commodities index, were substantially stationary from 1909 to 1914 so 
far as the trend is concerned; nor were the cyclical fluctuations extreme. 
This approach toward price stabilization probably indicates that the 
supply of credit kept a fairly even pace with production and trade, and 
is probably (so it seems to the present reviewer) the chief reason for 
the shortness of the cycles in this period. When the circulating media 
fail to meet the demands of trade, depression is prolonged because every 
reduction in costs is countered by a further fall in selling prices. On the 
other hand when the supply of circulating media outruns the demands of 
trade, prosperity is prolonged. Either way the cycle is lengthened. 
When, however, circulating media are fairly adjusted to the volume of 
trade, excessive expansion and contraction are both rapidly checked and 
the cycle is accordingly shortened. In the main Professor Schluter’s 
analysis would accord with this, but in places he appears to believe that 
credit failed to keep pace with trade in this period. For example, he 
says (pp. 165-6) that the “rate of increase in reserves was not at all com- 
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poses. Chapters ha itely been devoted to the special 
problems of asset va on, cash discounts, consolidated 
balance sheets, bala lit purposes and statements of 
affairs. 

The author’s att tly conservative. Profits, it is 


emphasized, cannot . “transfer of property or ser- 
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vice from seller to buyer for a consideration in excess of cost to the 
seller.” Cost is recognized as the basic element in asset valuation 
although, the author qualifies, “known losses should be taken at once 
and not postponed until later periods.” The non-asset character of 
treasury stock and bonds is insisted upon. A line is definitely drawn 

ween prepaid expenses and deferred charges based upon the exist- 
nee or non-existence of “legally enforceable claims for service.” Cost 
of property and not estimated cost of replacement is made the basis 
for depreciation charges for, notes the author, “there is a sharp 
difference between withholding an amount from distribution and treat- 
ng an amount as expense.” The capitalization of costs is approved 
only when an “increased asset value is unquestionable” or when “other 
treatment would work an injustice to anyone or present unfair records 
of operating results of various accounting periods.” The account- 
ing rule against offsetting specific assets and liabilities in the balance 
sheet is definitely emphasized. Working capital is explained as a 
capital concept and is not left as a mere expression of a formula. 
Many such accounting relationships are simple enough in expression 
but have too often been misunderstood or neglected entirely, if not by 
accountants, certainly by business men. 

The author adheres to the rather generally accepted yet, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, wholly inadequate, accounting doctrine that 
n the case of a disappearing goodwill “it would not be desirable to 
write down the asset goodwill if a deficit would be created thereby.” 
In other situations this would be recognized as dangerous doctrine. 
Asset accounts, whether goodwill or otherwise, must be made to tell 
the truth and the accounting recognition of the decrease in values 
must not be subject to the convenience of the surplus account. The 


sé, 


author’s point that under such circumstances “a reduction of asset 
value would involve impairment of capital” is not well taken. The 
impairment of capital is an accomplished fact and no question should 
irise concerning its recognition in the accounts. ‘The reviewer ques- 


tions also the propriety of the statement that “in the case of no-par 
stock the amount that may not be legally withdrawn by stockholders is 
measured by the nominal value per share fixed by the statute of the 
state under whose laws the corporation is organized.” When the un- 
warranted significance which attaches to the concept of par value 
has been shaken from its grasp on our legal, business, and accounting 
minds it will be recognized that capital investment unaffected by par 
value or by the legal nominal value of no-par stock is the amount of 
the capital which must not be impaired by dividend distribution. 

The chapters on Inventories, Goodwill, Capital Stock, Surplus, 
Reserves and Cash Discounts are particularly illuminating. In the 
statement that “the taking of a cash discount is no more than a refusal 
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dental references to the Taylor system and prominent experts in the 


ianagement field. Considering the elem ntary character of Mr. Dut 
n’s treatment he probably shows good judgment on this point. At 

end of the text there is a ve ry ust ful collection of exerciss probli m 
iterial. 

Industrial Management is intended for use as a text in college cour 
es on factory management. It will also be useful to manufacturers 
nd other executives. The book shows a familiarity with the litera 
ire in the field and also a vital grasp of the practical problems of 
inagement. 

The introduction, part I, is an interesting historical treatment of 


4 


unagement together with a summary of the history of industrial or 


ganization. Part II, on Plant organization, gives an account of the 


Taylor system of functional foremanship and other types of organiza 


tion, pointing out in chapter 8 the necessity of elasticity in organi 
ration functions to take due account of the personal equation and allow 
. fair degree of individual initiative. Part III, The physical side of 
the plant, gives a lucid and well-illustrated discussion of layout, plant 
location, lighting, and power. 

The chapters of part IV, on Standardization, deal with the standard 
zation of product, of operations, of tools and tool rooms, with in 
spection and with nomenclature. The material on standardization 
of product is not generally found in the elementary texts and repre 
sents an application of war-time experience in the reduction of numbers 
of standard products to the problems of management. The nomen 
clature chapter is so well illustrated that the student would be able to 
apply the systems discussed in business practice. 

Part V, on Job study, compares favorably with the treatment of this 
same subject in other texts and includes a treatment of time studies. 
Mr. Lansburgh’s treatment of the objections to time study on the part 
of the laborers is less satisfactory. He thinks these objections ar 
being eliminated by an improvement in the method (p. 273) and by 
more intelligent use, but this conclusion is rather vague and would not 
convince a conscientious objector to the setting of standard time for 
operations by the management through job study. That labor should 
be represented by an expert or that some type of unbiased and com 
petent opinion should be used to protect labor against excessive tims 
standards is an assertion difficult to controvert and represents on 
of the unsolved problems in the field of management. 

The author, however, is happi r in his solution of the wage probl m 
and personnel relations, in parts VI and VII. After giving a discus- 
sion of the various types of wage payment commonly treated in man- 
agement texts he reverts to the question of the fair wage and finally 
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the reviewer, if it can supplant for the present, at least, the more 

sua type ot laborate ry exercist In the first place, its use is 


d hy thi fact that a study al | report Ol the ty pe suggested 


i 
vuld not be intellige: vy undert ker y a student until the latter 


t of his cost accounting course. Furthermore, the intimate con- 
on with specific industrial establishments which this program con- 

; plate s is not easily ell ted. Without such a concrete setting the 
dy and report resolve themselves into a perfunctory performance 


of an ordinary laboratory exXercist 


Tl function of the introducto \ cl iptel ot a text on cost ac 
yunting is to point out to the student the essential nature of the 
ost accounting problem and the need for its solution. They must 
familiarize him with the organization and activities of an industrial 
establishment. They must introduce him to the cost accounting ma- 
nery which supplements the financial accounting structure with 


which he is familiar. "This book satis ictorily meets the test. The 


first six chapters are devoted to a discussion of the functions of a 


ost accounting system, an analysis of the « 


g ements of industrial costs, 
i general description of the cost records, an outline of the functional 
lassification of industrial activiti in exposition of the functions of 
in organization manual and a study of production control in its 
relation to cost accounting. These chapters serve to set the student 
n the proper industrial atmosphere before he is introduced to the 
technical procedure of cost analysis. This very desirable feature is 
too often neglected 
Of the remaining chapters, three are devoted to the purchase, re 
+ 


eipt and storing of mater als, and the pricing and recording of ma- 


terial requisitions, ind two chapters to wa 


payments and payroll 
listribution. Nine chapters are given over to the analysis, classi 


fication, budgeting, distribution and recording of expenses, and four 
to an analysis of the problem of burden distribution. Three chapters 
ire devoted to the preparation of forms and the use of mechanical 
devices, while the thre concl di gv chapt rs discuss the utilization of 
cost accounting records. 

In the discussion of interest as an element of cost, chapter 19, the 
uthor clearly distinguishes between the economist’s concept of cost 
from the social standpoint, and the accountant and business man’s 
concept of cost from the standpoint of a specific business enterprise. 
He clearly opposes, for accounting purposes, at least, the inclusion 
of interest as an element of manufacturing costs. Unfortunately 
he does not state the conclusion to which his arguments lead him, but 
rests the case on the temperament of the individual business mana- 


over, The discussion ot the bas s ot cost analysis is quite inadequate. 
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ffort is made to avoid repetitions, and from which interesting but not 
tal historical and theoretical discussions are eliminated. Such an edi 

tion would not perhaps satisfy the author's desire for a complete general 


se suitable for college students having no conceptio 


g n ther of 
economics or of business, but it would, we believe, better fulfil his. still 
more important aim, which is to further the sound development of in 
dustry through a logical system of credits and collections. 

“Fundamental principles of credit and collections’ are defined and 
explained in part 1. Part 2, “Sources of credit information,” deals at 
leneth with the various sources open to the credit manager, such as 
mercantile agencies and interchanges of ledger experience. It includes 
an instructive chapter on financial stetement analysis. Part 3 takes up 
Credit department organization and management,” and part 4, “Techni 
cal and legal aspects of collections” in addition to supplying technical in 
formation as to receiverships, bankruptcy, etc., devotes two chapters to 
collection policies and collection correspondence. 

The chapters on collection methods and policies, and collection cor 
respondence are particularly valuable, and might be read with profit by 
many a successful credit manager. We should like, however, to see still 
more emphasis laid on the importance of educating the debtor to the 
fact that the creditor in pressing him for punctual payments is acting for 
the debtor’s own good, and that requests for credit information, etc., 
ire really to enable the creditor to help the debtor in the most efficient 
and practical manner. 

Attention should be called to an error on page 236, where it is stated 
that: “When a large ratio of sales to fixed assets is shown, it means that 
the degree of plant utilization is relatively low.” Obviously, it is a lox 
ratio that indicates this condition. Again, in the last sentence on page 
325, there are several words omitted without which the meaning is 
obscure. 
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principles, developed by the author, I find myself in complete accord. 
In the matter of details I find myself unable to agrees p. 266) that sacri 
fice sale value of the equipment is not, rather than an arbitrary depre- 
ciative value, the ultimate test of investment security of any issue of 
equipment obligations. Nor am I convinced, even by the author's cita 
tions (pp. 122 and 147), that the old Philadelphia leas: plan of issuing 
obligations is not stronger than the conditional sale plan But I hesitate 
to mention these minor points of disagreement when the impression left 
by the whole book is one of great satisfaction 
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autocratic industrial control has and ought to have passed; likewise, the 
benevolent employer” of the Victorian epoch. What he pleads for is 


the searching out after “some science and art of management which has 
, respect for human nature other than the idea of the crude old manage 

nt which regarded men and women as ‘hands.’”’ In line with this he 
points out various channels through which every member of the organi 


ition may assist in the formulation and direction of company policies 
ind in the development of a “group-mind” of loyal and enthusiasti: 
cooperation. 

In the question of training industrial leaders, Mr. Lee offers a plan 
whereby men who have already proven their potential capacity for leader 
hip may be chosen with “ruthless impartiality” and be sent to a univer 
sity for a broad training. This would prove a remunerative venture for 
companies and would result in ‘“‘an increased respect for the science of 
iministration itself on the one hand, and on the other hand an increased 


closeness of touch between the science of administration and actual prac 


tice.” The results of this new departure which is in accord with recent 
developments in this country, will be watched with interest by students 
of management. 

Mr. Lee has no quarrel with scientific management as such, but he 
is much opposed to it as it has so often been applied, namely: without 
due regard to the manifold differences of human beings and without 
calling upon the worker to assist in the process of discovering more 
eficient methods. Fluent arguments in favor of functional management 
are presented as tending to build up a sense of interdependence and 
helping “to correlate the human machinery into one sensitive whole,” but 
the author does not point out that functional management when carried 
beyond a certain point makes it impossible to fix responsibility and adds 
to the possibilities of friction arising on account of the resulting over 


lapping of functions. 


In discussing the theories of wages, Mr. Lee advances broad principles 
to govern wage payments which include provision for dependents, old 
ige, sickness and unemployment. He seems to assume that industry can 
make any provision for these factors which is deemed proper and does not 
caution the reader to remember that all continued payments must come 
out of the value of the product sold. Except as we may draw on prof 
ts now given to the stockholders, any increased provision for these 


factors must come out of the workers’ present remuneration, or it must 
be met by a corresponding increase in productive efficiency. Other ma 
jor phases of management which Mr. Lee discusses are: immediate super 
vision, promotion and discipline, welfare methods, works committees, and 
Whitley Councils. 

Hupson B. Hastines. 


Lincotn, W. G. California real estate laws, aquisition, holding, transfer, 
g 

tenantry, real estate agents, notaries, forms, realtors, compiled from the 

statutes and court decisions. Los Angeles: Los Angeles News Co. 


1924. Pp. 188.) 

Lynpon, L. Rate-making for public utilities. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1924. Pp. 209. $2.) 

McCorp, F. A. The art of selling bonds Philade lphia: F. Peirce & Co. 
1924. Pp. 146.) 
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Mattsiz, W. H 


f publie utility valuatioy 
(New York: Mc‘ i Pp. v, 201. $2.) 
Mannine, A. B ng New York: McGray 
Hill 1924 P} 

The purpose « b bi ns of grap! 
charts with rela is b ntinuous seri 
ort connected t author de als in ea 
case with only Vil but slight attention + 
alternatives. Th lained are not applied to 
particular line of 

After a genera t and a condensed exposit 
of the principle the author gives a mor 
tended explanat . ng about two thirds of t 
book. The con S St and gene ral ledg 
procedur: Part o fatigue the student by tl 
multitude of dir ther almost without interry 
tion, but on th ( sful in avoiding w 
necessary monot rove a satisfactory textbo 
to be used in sl! ible tit is sufficient only t 


“lay down the la 


W. Hanson 


Meine, F. The ( irbitration case. Cases and 
problems, no. 6 ( izo Press. 1923. Pp. 161 
180. ) 

Mitts, L. Oklaho St. Louis, Mo.: Thomas Lav 
Book Co 1924 

A second editi Five Civilized Tribes. 

Moutton, H. G. 17 D Goods Company. Cases and 
problems, no. 4 cago Press. 1922. Pp. 125 
140. ) 

Namo, B. H. Ad Foreword by Artuur Bris 
BANE. (New Yor 1924 Pp. xvii, 228.) 
Ramsey, R. E Con ; New York: Appleton. 1924 

$5.) 

Reep, R. R. and W laws, the teat of the “blu 
sky laws’ of the 5 s, as changed and amended, 
together with ana Clark Boardman Co., Ltd. 1924. 

ReMMINGTON, H iptcy law of the United States 
Third edition. \ N. } Lawyers ( odperative Pub 


Co. 1924 Pp 


Rog, Lessor ce nendium of how to do 
business by the | Census edition. (Chicago: 
John A. Hertel Cx $1.90. 

Rosen, U. F. von is as guide s to management. 
Official pubs., vol York: National Assoc. of Cost 
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Russett, F. A. Textbook of salesmanship. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1924. Pp. vii, 319. $3.) 

Author is professor of business organization and operation at the 
University of Illinois, and the volume supplements Management of the 
Sales Organization, previously written by the same author. It covers the 

customary topics of approach, interview, demonstration, meeting objec- 
tions and the closing of a sale. It is designed as a textbook. Each 
chapter is followed by questions. In the appendix is a three-page list 
of collateral readings. 


Secrist, H. Expenses, profits and losses in retail meat stores: how much 
and why. Series III, no. 9. (Chicago: Northwestern Univ., Bureau of 
Business Research. 1924. Pp. 70. $1.) 


—_———. A seven years’ view of sales and expenses of retail 
clothiers, 1916-1922. Series II, no. 10. (Chicago: Northwestern Univ., 
Bureau of Business Research. 1924. Pp. 28. $1.) 


Serirs, E. W. The natural business year and thirteen other themes. 
(Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. iii, 275. $4.) 

A reprint of papers and essays, among which are the following: 
The natural business year for inventories and fiscal closings; You can’t 
judge your business by the past three years; Certified public accoun- 
tancy as a profession; Cost accounting; What shall be done to put 
education for accountancy on a professional basis?—a symposium; Pub- 
licity of financial affairs of corporations; Proposed plan for handling 
interline freight claims. The “foreword’’ contains a brief sketch of 
Mr. Sell’s life, by Professor W. G. Jordan. 


SueparD, G. H. The principles of management; a textbook for students. 
(Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. 1924. Pp. 327.) 


Speaker, L. M. The investment trust. Prize monograph, Chicago Trust 
Co. prizes for research relating to business development and the modern 


trust company, 1924, second prize. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. 
Pp. x, 112.) 


Sturais, H. S. Investment—a new profession. (New York: Macmillan. 
1924. Pp. xiii, 210. $2.) 
An intelligent and interesting discussion of the art of investment. 
This requires first, an analysis of general business conditions; then, the 
study of particular industries; next, the selection of the company; and, 


finally, the type of security. The author cites individual companies and 
securities for illustration. 


Sweeney, H.W. Bookkeeping and introductory accounting. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 545. $4.) 


Trap, O. Course in personnel administration. Syllabus and questions. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 257. $8.) 

As stated by the author, “This book was originally prepared as the 
textbook for the home-study course in personnel administration offered 
by Columbia University.” It should, however, be classed as a syllabus 
rather than a textbook. The material is divided into forty lessons or 
topics. For each lesson there is given: A. Required readings; B. 
Optional readings; C. Comments by the author; D. Questions for note- 
book; E. Questions for papers. The required readings are from: Tead 
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and Metcalf’s Pers n; Daniel Bloomfield’s Employ 
ment Management ) ms Industrial Government. The 
optional readings ar list of some eighty-five books and 
periodicals 

The comments by resent, in the main, additional material 
to that contained ir yritten in codperation with Mr. Metcalf. 
In some cases, how nts reflect a change in ideas from 
those expressed in tl me, in the light of more recent ex 
periences and obser notable example of this is the author's 
new view as to the type of organization for a personnel] 
department, which | hould be advisory rather than execu 
tive wherever the nat : permits 

The questions ar ful to the student in aiding him to dis 
cover whether or not hly turned over in his own mind the 
major topics of th [he required readings of the course are 
largely from the s unagerial point of view. However, the 
appendices of the | onstitute about one half of the volume) 
and the optional read tain much material of a vocational nature. 
For the student wh taki1 comprehensive study of personnel 
administration, this le an excellent guide and for those 
experienced in this ected bibliography and appendices 
should be of much 

There is one ma n personnel administration which the 
author does not att the problem of securing justice as 
between different g1 rners and as between the different 
groups of wage-ea vers, and the general public if we 
are to have collectiv h industry on a national scale. The 
author advocates su but fails to discuss the fundamental 
and far-reaching ] h such procedure introduces into our 
economic structure | lem was brought prominently to the fore 
in the recent strik« racite fields; but no broad principles which 
might serve as a gt ture were incorporated in the terms of 
settlement, nor ha road Labor Board announced any general 


principles upon w! 
Hupson B. Hastinas. 


Tuompson, G. W. (¢ n the modern law of real property, 
being a comprehe f every phase of the subject, with 
special reference t n, incumbrance, and alienation of rcal 
property, with con Vols. 1-3. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1924 

TreGcor and WuytT! f tion letters. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1924. $4 

VanveERBLUE, H. B. / business economics. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1924. l. $6 

Vina, E. R. Mati he accountant. Third edition. (New 
York: Gregg Pub i Pp. xvi, 201.) 

Waker, F. R. Pr y and cost keeping for contractors, 
illustrating and des sy understandable language, bookkeeping 
and accounting syst ntractors, giving complete instructions 


and examples of th 
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on all classes of construction work. (Chicago: F. R. Walker Co. 1924. 
Pp. 169.) 

Waker, P. F. Management engineering; the design and organization of 
industrial plants. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. 
359. $3.50.) 

Wesner, F. E. Factory overhead; a work of reference for factory man 
agers, engineers, cost accountants and students. (Washington: White 
Press Co. 1924. Pp. xvii, 456.) 


Weiss, J. M. and Downs, C. R. The technical organization; its develop- 
ment and administration. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. 
Pp. x, 197. $2.50.) 


WurppLe, T. H. B. Principles of business writing. (E. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Westinghouse Technical Night School Press. 1924 Pp. 182.) 


Wuite, P. and Haywarp, W. S. Marketing practice. (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 577.) 


Wituston, S. The law governing sales of goods at common law and un 
der the Uniform Sales act. Second edition. (New York: Baker, Voorhis 
& Co. 1924. Two vols.) 


Witson, G. A basis for cost accounting in banks. Official pubs., vol. V, 
no. 21. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. Pp. 
10. 75e.) 

ZANGERLE, J. A. Principles of real estate appraising. (Cleveland, O.: 
Stanley McMichael Pub. Organization, 1922 Prospect Ave. 1924. Pp. 
358. $5.) 

iccountants’ index. Supplement, a bibliography of accounting literature, 
January, 1921-June, 1923. (New York: Am. Inst. of Accountants. 
1923. Pp. 599.) 

American buyers’ guide. A classified directory and handbook for American 
importers and exporters, 1924-25. (Berlin: Am. Chamber of Commerce 
in Germany. 1924. Pp. 275. $2.) 

Containing sources of supply and handbook information for American 
buyers of Central European merchandise. 


Automobile selling, by practical salesmen. (Chicago: Automobile Trade 
Assoc. 1924. Pp. 115.) 


Bell telephone securities: reference tables and descriptions. 1924 edition. 
(New York: Bell Telephone Securities Company, 195 Broadway. 1924. 
Pp. 60.) 

Bonds of foreign governments issued in the United States; external issues. 
(New York: Harris, Forbes & Co. 1924. Pp. 75.) 


Budgetary control in retail store management. Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 266. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 18.) 


Cleveland; being a survey, analysis and forecast of “the Cleveland market 
of 1924” for the convenient reference of newspaper advertisers. (Cleve- 
land: Cleveland Press. 1924. Pp. 42.) 


Crain’s market data book and directory of class, trade and technical pub- 
lications. Fourth edition, 1924. (Chicago: G. Crain, Jr., 537 S. Dear- 
born St. 1924. Pp. 505. $5.) 
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Retail store location. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 269. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 12.) 

Scientific distribution. Modern selling—a dynamic wealth producing 
force. The Annals, vol. CXV, no. 204. Sept., 1924. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 1924. Pp. 260. $2.) 

Seventy-two master letters and what made them pay. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. 160.) 


Who’s who in finance, banking and insurance, a biographical dictionary 
of contemporaries, 1923-1924. Edited by J. W. Leonarp. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Who’s Who in Finance, Inc. 1924. Pp. xii, 1039.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 


Cousr, H. A. The law of private corportions in Ohio, together with de- 
cisions, commentaries, forms and precedents. Second edition. Cin 
cinnait: W. H. Anderson Co. 1924.) 


Eastman, F. M. A cumulative supplement to the second edition of East 
man on private corporations in Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia: G. T. 
Bisel Co. 1924. Pp. xlv, 1234.) 


Frercuer, W. M. Cyclopedia of the law of private corporations. 1924 
supplement, by H. R. Britt, Jr. Vol. 11. (Chicago: Callaghan & 
Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 1804.) 


LigFMANN, R. Kartelle und Trusts und die Weiterbildung der volks 
wirtschaftlichen Organisation. Sixth enlarged edition. (Stuttgart: E. 
H. Moritz. 1924. Pp. 173.) 


Parker, J.S., editor. The corporation manual, with forms and precedents 
(New York: United States Corporation Agency. 1923.) 


RosENBERG, J. N. and others. Corporate reorganization and the federal 
court. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1924. Pp. xxviii, 148. 
$2.50.) 

Situ, J. B. R., editor. New York laws affecting business corporations. 
Fifth edition, revised. (New York: U. S. Corporation Co., 65 Cedar 
St. 1924. Pp. 319. $2.) 

Souter, G. The accumulation of capital: social vs. personal savings. (New 
York: League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth Ave. 1924. Pp. 
19. 10c.) 

“This pamphlet is written in direct response to a need. Repre 
sentatives of the L. I. D. have discovered in colleges and elsewhere a 
curious belief that the possession of capital meant about the same thing 
to the village blacksmith under the spreading chestnut tree as to his 
grandson on the stock exchange. Yet the blacksmith knew that his 
capital was mortal, to be replaced by his own diligence, forethought and 
sacrifice. The grandson regards his stock as immortal, and moreover 
magically endowed with power to add to itself without sacrifice on his 
part. If the machinery of steel mills is outworn he as a stockholder 
exercises no conscious diligence or forethought to replace it, nor does 
he consciously sacrifice anything he might enjoy in order that it may be 
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replaced. The accu t n other words is less the achieve- 
ment of prudent and stors than the collective achieve- 
ment of industry its ition is credited, not to workers 
or consumers, but to f rs of stock certificates.” 
Labor ibor Organizations 
The Control of Ind D. H. Rozertson. Cambridge eco- 
nomic handbook K general editor. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & 1923. Pp. ix, 171.) 

Not the least impo ised by this volume in the well 
known Cambridge se e meaning of its title. On his 
first page Mr. Robe: three major problems of cur- 
rent industry: first, t iduction— of maintaining a ris 
ing standard of comf: g population; second, the problem 
of distribution—of s} ts of industry “in a manner mor 
productive of humar | more consistent with our ideas of 
social justice”; and, t rroblem of government or control 
how, if at all, can w t men and women engaged in in 
dustry shall not beco nts of production or mere pas 
sive receptacles of its ll retain, in their relation to the 
economic circumstan the character of self-directing 
human beings?’ 

Strictly followed, tation of the title would lead to a 
very different book 1 Mr. Robertson has written: a 
book in which the ent industrial civilization would be ap 
praised by the standa tive theory of human nature. This 
standpoint, occupied nly by a priorist thinkers, seems 
likely to become mo1 with the development of psychology 
and psychiatric study ir as it focuses attention upon the 
somewhat naive psy¢ ptions of certain schools of r« 
form, one wishes Mr. I | adhered to it rather more closely. 

An alternative int f the title would bear upon the 
mechanism of the ma ng, in a given environment, both 
production and dist: | would demand that critical dis 
cussion of price and it f any) upon which radical critics 
seem so chary of enterin task also Mr. Robertson declines 
possibly considering 1t n already performed in a previous 
volume of this series t part he interprets “control” 
in the rather loose : licated by the phrases “joint control,” 
“workers’ control”—w isis, that is to say, upon distri- 
bution. He is thus f “the nature and composition of 
that company of im rents who direct the processes of bus- 


iness”:; and his book all descriptive, with the analysis 
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necessarily limited in scope and depth by the vast extent of the field 
to be surveyed. 

The survey is astonishingly well done. In eighty pages we are 
shown the division of labor, the integration of industry and marketing, 
the effects of standardization and mass production, the machinery 
and use of the credit power—it is like a film run too fast through the 
cinema, with occasional slips and flashes and lacunae, so as to finish 
the show by closing time. It ought to be superficial—but somehow 
is not; the style, brilliant to the point of eXaspr ration, makes a tour 
de force of the achievement. One wonders indeed, as one watches Mr. 
Robertson riding his clever metaphors on the brink of bathos, whether 
there is to be a Cambridge school of prose as well as economics; as 
witness this sort of thing: “The rats who can leave the sinking ship 
are, if less handsomely accommodated for the voyage, yet ultimately 
in a stronger position than the captain who must go down upon the 
bridge, and have less claim, therefore, to be entrusted with the manip 
ulation of the wheel.” But there is shrewd insight and sound judg 
ment under the literary cavorting. And for a writer whose imme- 
diate task is to exhibit in small compass the leading issues of a com- 
plex situation, the knack of happy epigram is no mean asset. 

In the second half of the volume Mr. Robertson enters on a critical 
survey of capitalism, collectivism, communism, workers’ control, co- 
partnership and joint control. And it is here, if anywhere, that the 
shortcomings of his method are a_ source of weakness. The 
pace is almost too rapid for an adequate realization of the problems. 
For example, the principle is laid down that control is rightly asso- 
ciated with risk-bearing rather than mere ownership, since “the power 
of making decisions will be most wisely exercised if it rests in the 
hands of those who stand to lose most heavily if the decision turns 
out badly.” It is admitted, however, that on the one hand owner- 
ship is being increasingly divorced from risk-bearing without diminu- 
tion of its economic advantage, and on the other that risks of a vital 
nature are borne by thousands of persons who have no share at all 
in the direction of industry. Another question rising from “capital- 
ism’s Golden Rule” is whether, in such cases as the present railway 
control, the state can continue indefinitely to exercise the power of 
control without a larger assumption of the business risk by means 
of ownership. These and other problems are suggested rather than 
discussed—but discussion would obviously have been out of the ques 
tion in a book of this size. 

Orton. 
Smith College. 
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pe rsonnel of the employment offices in Wisconsin. From this list 
readers will conclude that there are 3 persons in the employment office 
in Milwaukee and 13 in the entire state (this monograph shows 14 
employees, but one office listed has been discontinued): while in fact 
there are 14 employees in the Milwaukee office and 33 in the state, 
not counting the member of the Industrial Commission who acts as 
“federal director.” Readers, also, will not understand that the state 
of Wisconsin spends $45,000 each year upon its employment offices 
and the cities and counties in which they are located $15,000 in ad 
dition, in contrast with $1,800 contributed by the United States Em 
ployment Service, along with the use of federal forms and the franking 
privilege. These facts regarding Wisconsin are not exceptional, but 
are fairly typical of the relation of the United States Employment 
Service to the public employment offices throughout the country. 

Somewhat similar inadequacies arise from the policy adopted in all 
monographs of this series of avoiding all criticisms. In this particu- 
lar monograph this policy is carried to the extent of not even mention 
ing the sources and causes of the opposition which the United States 
Employment Service encountered after the armistice, which led Con- 
gress to reduce this service to little more than a shell. Nowhere is 
any mention made of the feeling of the employers’ associations toward 
the Employment Service of the war time, nor of such policies as the 
refusal to send men to places on strike, which aroused the ire of 
employers. Nor is there any reference to the presidential order which 
exempted the Employment Service from the civil service law, and the 
disastrous results of this policy. 

No attempt is made to subject the claims of the great services ren 
dered by the United States Employment Service during the war time 
to any critical examination. This is so clearly outside of the scope 
which has been set for this series of monographs that no possible 
criticism can be made against the author upon this score. Yet the 
republication of these claims as if they were verities, renders timely 
a challenge of their accuracy. Again using Wisconsin as an illustra 
tion, it is an undeniable fact that the placements credited in the reports 
of the United States Employment Service as having been made in this 
state during the last four or five months of 1918 (when the placements 
reported both for Wisconsin and for the entire United States reached 
totals never before or since attained) included not only placements 
actually made by the employment offices, but so-called “factory place- 
ments” as well. These “factory placements” represented nothing 
more nor less than the number of men hired at the gate without pass- 
ing through any employment office or in any manner coming in con- 
tact with the Employment Service, as reported by employers pur- 
suant to orders from Washington. The inclusion of these “factory 
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expert really impose conclusions on men qualified to reach better 


nclusions themselves He de plores the tends ney of fascist Italy to 
mpose solutions on men in the inte rests of the nation. Many pe rsons 
he holds to be socialists who are far from knowing that they are so, 
who even call themselves anti-socialists; others calling themselves so 
cialists are often really liberals. 

So much has been urged in the name of equilibrium that Einaudi 
is led to draw up a series of principles concerning thi only equilibrium 
which as a liberal he believes worth striving for. It must be attained 
by discussion and contest, not imposed. Stability of equilibrium is 
mor easily reached by men who have technical knowledge than by 
men whose character is primarily political. In order that an equilib 


ium should endure and this is po rhaps his principal point it 1s 
necessary that it should be constantly threatened with not enduring. 
From a monopoly by either employers or laborers nothing is to be 
feared so long as no external aid is brought to the support of the 
monopoly - for then all ex pe rience suggests that it will not last. 

Ropert F. Foerster. 
Princeton University. 
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City in the same year, the outlaw rail strike in 1920, and the newspaper 
web pressmen’s strike in 1923. The first of these strikes—that of the 
Illinois miners—is treated with considerable detail and, although the 
others are summarized more briefly, the studies are all based quite fully 
on original sources, such as strike posters, bulletins, official letters, state 
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Specific arrang lling a managed currency are pre 
sented merely in o hapter of thirty pages. All that 
precedes Is in the position of the damaging effects 
of both secular a bility in the general level of prices. 
Here familiar gro t particular mention should be made 
of the inclusion of rd dealings in foreign exchange, 
which is perhaps t iture of the book. 

The natural sur] at the scanty space given to the 
far-reaching mon Mr. Keynes has formulated is 
in a measure dis} utiny. It then becomes evident 
that to Mr. Keyn redit problems are of the simplest 
type. In his analy dard implies a mechanical and even 
automatic expans! tion of the purchasing medium with 
every change in t! 1. It is intimated that the failur 
of prices in the U1 vance in consequence of the inflow 
of foreign gold is | zarded as an example of the break- 
down or abrogat tandard. On the other hand, it 1s 
assumed that it is or a central bank by means of dis- 
count rates so to ntity of the purchasing medium as 
to establish a pric n both secular and cyclical variations. 
The world is either alt or black; we must take either gold 
or the central ban rice determining agent. 


To this oversimplif ynetary problems is to be attributed 
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the failure to examine some very fundamental difficulties that would be 
encountered in handling a managed currency. No doubt, a central 
bank by pursuing a policy of unrestrained expansion can bring about 
a decided upward movement of prices, especially if government borrow- 
ing furnishes the basis for a considerable portion of its loans. It is 
quite another matter, however, to establish and maintain prices at a 
given level regardless of the varying conditions of supply and demand 
to which the production and marketing of goods and services are sub- 
ect. A reduction in discount rates will not invariably be followed 
hy a speedy increase in the demand for loans and a greater or even 
undiminished velocity of circulation of currency and deposits. It will 
not, as recent experience in the United States suggests, at a time when 
productive forces are not well balanced and when relative prices are 
in unstable equilibrium. 

The endeavor to maintain a dead average level of prices would prove 
peculiarly difficult in a small country, such as Great Britain which 
imports large quantities of food and raw materials for its industries. 
In the case of a permanent shifting of relative foreign and domestic 
prices, a change in foreign exchange rates would furnish a corrective 
under the plan presented by Mr. Keynes. But in order to eliminate 
continual exchange uncertainty, his plan also provides as a stabilizing 
factor for the purchase and sale of gold at variable prices by the 
central bank. The burden of furnishing an offset to the fluctuations 
of foreign prices for periods of indeterminate length would necessarily 
therefore devolve upon domestic industry. 

It would not be easy to designate a period more inopportune than 
the present for the adoption of a managed currency independent of 
gold. Industrial readjustment, and disordered government finances 
and currencies present problems which should not be further com 
plicated by the uncertainties and weakened confidence which would 
be created by the introduction of unfamiliar monetary devices. While 
a general return to the gold standard does not promise the monetary 
perfection of which Mr. Keynes dreams, it ensures the very real and 
positive advantages of uniformity and public confidence. And, further, 
if present recognition of the evils of price instability persists, we may 
look confidently for the adoption of policies by central banks de 
signed to moderate extreme cyclical price variations, leaving to the 
distant future the problem of regulating gold production should an 
excessive output become a positive danger. 

O. M. W. Spracvue. 

Harvard University. 
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cised their influence in Belgium, too. Currency inflation caused by ex- 
cessive public and private borrowing at the central bank of issue, low dis 
count rates giving special encouragement to such borrowing, the un 
favorable international balance of payments, and speculation in the 
foreign exchanges are the chief causes of the depreciation of the franc, 
and are carefully reviewed by the author. Although these factors were 
primarily responsible for the depreciation of the Belgian exchange rate, 
the fact is often overlooked that movements in this currency are largely 
governed by the fluctuation of the French franc, with which it has a 
decided tendency to move in sympathy. By the same token, it is largely 
subject to the status of the reparations problem. 

In discussing the remedies, it is only natural that the author should 
turn first to the legislation restricting free trading in exchanges. After 
a brief review of the governmental regulations since the outbreak of the 
war, the author comes to the conclusion that, although such legislative 
acts as the prohibition of the export of capital and speculation in exchanges 
may prove of some effectiveness, they should not be carried too far, and 
no illusions should be entertained as to the real effects they bring about. 

The only remedies which would lead to the stabilization of the Bel 
gian exchanges, in his view, are the adoption of measures leading to the 
economic stabilization of the country, and especially a_ satisfactory 
solution of the reparations question. : 

Marcus NapDLer. 
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Cootey, T. M. The law of taration. Fourth edition. (Chicago: Calla 
ghan & Co. 1924.) 


Ery, R. T. Tazation of farm lands. Address delivered before the Tri- 
State Development Congress, Duluth, Minn., January 24, 1924. (Madi 
son, Wis.: Author. 1924. Pp. 28.) 


Ferrer, F. W. and Cuatmers, H. Foreign import duties on wheat, wheat 
flour, meat and meat products. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
inf. bull. 233. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp.37.) 


Fiscuer, J. Das Steuerwesen des Deutschen Reiches. (Stuttgart: Kohl 
hammer. 1924. Pp. viii, 186.) 


Girautt, A. Manuel de legislation financiére. Part I, Les budgets et le 
trésor. (Paris: Lib. du Receuil Sirey. 1924.) 


Hotcoms, A. E., editor. Proceedings of the sixteenth annual conference 
on taxation under the auspices of the National Tar Association, held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 24-27, 1923. (New York: Na 
tional Tax Assoc. 1924. Pp. 471.) 

Kiernan, T. J. A study in national finance. (Dublin: Talbot Press; 
London: P. S. King. 1923. 2s. 6d.) 

Liv, T. M. Modern tariff policies with special reference to China. Doc 
tor’s thesis, Columbia University. (New York: Alliance Prtg. Corp. 
1924. Pp. ix, 140.) 

MacLean, H. C. Italian tar reforms. Supp. to Commerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull. 258. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 23.) 


Motu, B. Probleme des Geld-und Finanzwesens. Vol. 1. Probleme der 
Finanzwissenschaft. (Leipzig: Akadem. Verlagsges. 1924. (Pp. xii, 
173.) 


Moon, J. R. Turkey’s foreign debt. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
inf. bull. 268. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 16.) 


Morrison, H. C., compiler. The financing of public schools in the state 
of Illinois. Reviewed and presented by the Educational Finance In- 
quiry Commission under the auspices of the American Council on Edu- 
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cation, Washington, | New York: Macmillan. 1924 
Pp. xiii, 162. $1. 


Nexson, H. B. The interpretation, rulings and 
court decisions. Se d and enlarged. (Milwaukee: 
Trade Press Pub. ( 

Reeves, F. W. The } ic school finance in Illinois. A 
report reviewed and | Educational Finance Inquiry Com 


mission, under the aus} Council on Education. (New 


York: Macmillan. 19 


Sge.ieman, E. R. A. and tors Wealth and taration. Pro 
ceedings of American tical Science, vol. xi, no. 1, May. 
1924. (New York: A Pol. Sci., 116th St. and Broadway. 
1924. Pp. 156. $1 

Sramp, J. C. Current 7 and government. (London: P. 
S. King. 1924. 10s 

Wuire, J. D. Land-va London: United Committee for the 
Taxation of Land Valu ~ 1924. Pp. vii, 205. 2s.) 

The opening parag r jacket covering this book des 
cribes it as follows: tended as a handbook to the policy 
of taxing land-values i es and other improvements, and 
of applying this poli tional and local taxation.”’ In sub 
stance it is a present known single tax theory. It is 
clearly but uncriticall [In the introduction, for example, it 
is stated: “Justice r people should have equal rights 
to the land which Na r led This does not tell us very 
much, and its implicat ng that has not been accepted gen 
erally either by econ those who framed the institutions and 
laws which govern pr If we examine into the history of 
land policies in the | becomes clear that those who are 
responsible for the inst private property in land in our country 
have held that privat s we ordinarily understand it, is more 
conducive to the ger than public property or the system 
which would approp1 r public use. 

The book also cont t of the progress which the writer 
thinks is being mad« slation towards appropriation of 
land values through : tion. This account of legislation is 
interesting, but quité he author speaks about the legisla- 
tion in Vancouver les mprovements and increasing the 
tax on land values, | t nt of what many regard as the 


disastrous effects of t 
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Wienrt, E. V. D. and W tion in Belgium. Supp. to Com- 
merce Reports, Trad: Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
Pp. 23.) 

Customs regulations o s, prescribed for the instruction 
and guidance of cust Edition of 1923. (Washington: Supt. 
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Federal income tax index. Supplement to vol. I, Jan. 1, 1922, to April 1, 
1924. Compiled by staff of accountants, lawyers and income tax special- 
ists. (Newark, N. J.: Income Tax Index Service. 1924. Pp. 474.) 


Financial statistics of states, 1922. Prepared for the Census Bureau by 
M. J. Hore, under supervision of S. M. Grocan and L. A. CarruTHers. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 10c.) 


The government of Kentucky. Report of the Efficiency Commission. Two 
vols. (Frankfort, Ky.: Efficiency Commission. 1924. Pp. 672; 707.) 
In 1922, the legislature of Kentucky authorized the appointment of 
an efficiency committee to make a general survey of the work of the 
federal administrative departments and boards which receive public 
funds, and to make inquiry into existing and prospective sources of in- 
come. The commission under date of January 1, 1924, made an ex- 
haustive report which covers the finances and financial administration; 
revenue and taxation of the state; the operation of the executive offices; 
public welfare, agricultural, conservation, business and labor welfare 
agencies; and includes chapters on the general assembly, judiciary, 
county government, educational system, libraries and other branches of 
governmental activity. Among the special counselors engaged was Dr. 
Jacob Viner in the field of taxation. 


Income taxes in the British dominions. Supplement no. 2. Compiled in 
the Inland Revenue Dept., London. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1924. 2s.) 

A digest of the laws imposing income taxes and cognate taxes in the 
British dominions, colonies, protectorates, etc. 


International Conference on the Tazation of Land Values, Oxford, Eng 
land, 1923: official report of proceedings. (London: United Committee 
for the Taxation of Land Values, 11, Tothill St. 1924. Pp. 68.) 


The investor’s income tax hand book. (New York: William R. Compton 
Co., 14 Wall St. 1924. Pp. 60.) 

Public school finances in cities, villages under superintendents and other 
villages maintaining academic departments; also five-year tables show- 
ing total finances for all public school for the school year ending July 
$1, 1922. Bulletin for Sept. 1, 1923. (Albany: University of the 
State of New York. 1923. Pp. 102.) 

Questions and answers on federal tax laws, problems affecting individuals, 
partnerships and corporations (Jan., 1924). Questions and answers on 
New York state income tar laws (Feb., 1924). (New York: Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Co. 1924. Pp. 144; 64.) 

Report of the National Taz Relief Convention held in Chicago, November, 
1923. (Chicago: Manufacturers and Merchants Federal Tax League, 
1346 Altgeld St. 1924. Pp. 367. $2.) 

Revenue act of 1924. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway. 
1924. Pp. 238.) 

Revenue act of 1924. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, 231 S. La 
Salle St. 1924. Pp. 148.) 

The tax problem in Wisconsin. Studies in taxation and public finance. 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1924. Pp. viii, 
163. $2.50.) 
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In the brief chapter on immigration he gives the arguments which 
seem conclusive against Walker’s theory. 

The criticism might be made that the book will tend to diffuse the 
attention of the student. However, such a general survey is an essen 
tial basis for more concentrated and critical study. Professor Reuter 
claims no originality for his matter. Originality is not needful for the 
purpose he has in hand. Yet he has performed a valuable service 
in the skilful way in which he has gathered into one moderate-sized 
volume the many. aspects of the population problem, and put them 
before the student in readable form. 

There is an “editor’s introduction” by Professor Hayes, who also 
inserts two wholly unnecessary footnotes, expressive of his own opin- 
ion, on pages 74, 182. It may pertinently be asked whether it is the 
function of the editor of a series of sociological textbooks to inject 
himself into any of them. The bibliographies appended to the various 
chapters are not extensive, but are selected with insight. 


The editor of the Edinburgh Review presents, in The Problem of 
Population, in a style which permits the most non-technically trained 
reader to follow with ease, the case for birth control And the case 
is so well presented, with so good a background of knowledge of the 
population problem in its economic as well as its moral aspects, that 
little is left for others to say. 

Mr. Cox first calls attention to the arithmetic of the problem. The 
naive popular idea that a declining birth rate means a decreasing pop- 
ulation is noted. It shows the superficiality of public opinion when peo 
ple get alarmed over the declining birth rate, for as a matter of fact the 
population is increasing in absolute numbers faster than it has ever 
done before. The significance of the rate of natural increase is set 
forth with admirable clearness and force. 

On the economic phase of the problem, he says it is purposeless to 
argue that the prospect of depleting natural resources is remote. A 
valid population theory must consider remote as well as immediate 
contingencies. As a matter of fact, however, from the point of view 
of individual countries, the prospect of depletion is in many cases 
not very remote. This is especially true for England, as others have 
shown more fully. Malthus’ famous arithemetical-geometric ratios, 
he holds, gave a too favorable statement of the case, for food does not 
actually increase in arithmetical ratio. 

He touches suggestively on the problem of the distribution of 
population, and shows the practical impossibility of solving the hous- 
ing and transportation problems as long as population continues to 
pullulate and congregate in overgrown urban centers. He easily 
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Indian emigration. India of today, vol. V. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1924. Pp. 134. $1. 

The negro in industry. A bibliography Bulletin no. 66. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. Twenty-second St. 1924. 10c.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Anprews, C. F. Christ and labour New York: Doran. 1924. Pp. 
192. $1.75.) 

BirkENHEAD, F. E. S., and others. Approaches to world problems. Insti- 
tute of Politics publications, Williams Colleg: New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 126. $1.50. 

ower, L. F. The economic waste of sin New York: Abingdon. 1924. 
Pp. 272. $1.75.) 


Byrnaton, M. F. What social workers should know about their own 


communities; an outline. Fourth edition, rewritten. New York: Char- 
ity Organization Dept., Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. Pp. 66.) 
Fisuer, H. The common weal. New York: Oxford University Press. 


1924. Pp. 296. $2.50.) 

Like Viscount Morley in his volume, On Politics and History, Mr. 
Fisher is in its best sense the “scholar in politics.” To academic dis 
tinctions, he has added a parliamentary as well as high administrative 
experience. The new volume, The Common JWeal, reproduces lectures 
delivered at the University of Glasgow, 1923. If there is something less 
of mellow wisdom than in Morley, Mr. Fisher offers us compensations. 
These are partly indicated in the range and up-to-dateness of the chap- 
ters: The call of the state; Social debt; The claims of body and mind; 
The claims of neighborhood; Patriotism; Problems in political obedience; 
The claims of race; The ethics of wealth; Nationalism and internation 
alism; International law; The reduction of armaments; International 
relations. 

A characteristic post-war note is at once struck in a French phrase 
which translates; “In spite of all the efforts of a philosophic age, the 
most civilized empires will always be as near to barbarism as the most 
polished steel is to rust.” No chapter is without the sense of our most 
advanced peoples uneasily poised between security and disaster. A 
little too apparent is the purpose to make the message optimistic even 
in the face of sinister evidence produced by the author. As a hard 
headed administrator, with no illusions about the exigencies of practical 
politics, he states the issues one by one. 

As to our competence in dealing with them, especially the more formid- 
able ones on the international field, the terrible if has frequent use. 
Throughout, there is a wholly honest and highly intelligent attempt to 
answer these questions. The real malady he finds to be moral and 


political, not economic. This indicates his extreme caution in accept- 
ing all socialistic extensions of power to the state. Every abstraction 
in politics is an offense to him. Inch by inch and case by case, the so- 
cialist must furnish evidence. This caution seems to spring from the 


field of education where his experience has been put to the severest test. 
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Lewis, E. L. The children of the unskilled. (London: King. 1924. Pp. 
107 


LinpeMaNn, E. C. Social discovery : an approach to the study of functional 
sroups. Introduction by Herpert Crory New York: Republic Pub 
Co. 1924 Pp. v, 375. $1.) 


MacDonatp, W. The intellectual worker and his work. (New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. 351. $2.50.) 

What are the grounds for a labor movement among professional peo 
ple? These ‘creative’ workers (to be distinguished from the other 
white-collared or black-coated salariat, whose jobs are more routine and 
less skilled) are scattered, of course, through numerous occupations; 
they are accountants, actors, architects, artists, authors, engineers, sci 
entists, teachers, and so on, as well as members of the older “learned 
professions” of law, ministry, and medicine. The author (a well-known 
American ex-professor of social sciences, who has occupied himself in 
Europe for the past several years) attempts to show that these intellec 
tuals can improve their material status, and can emancipate themselves 
from the too-arbitrary control of their employers, by organizing more 
thoroughly and more largely on trade union lines. 

The argument runs somewhat as follows: Intellectual workers should 
realize that they are fundamentally wage-earners. Analysis of the 
conditions under which they now work shows that, in spite of the diver 
sity of their employers (individual clients, corporations, governmental or 
philanthropic agencies), most of such workers find the terms of their 
employment much subject to superior bargaining power and arbitrary 
action of their employers. The obscure author, for example, is ob 
viously a weak bargainer with publishers; professionals generally are 
thought to be underpaid; and most of them are liable, at any time, to 
be victimized for opinions which their colleagues wish them to be free 
to hold and express. That such conditions may be improved by organi 
zation is shown: first, by the accomplishments of the older professional 
societies in law and medicine; and, still more, by the record of the 
numerous newer and more aggressive European unions of intellectual 
workers, such as authors, engineers, journalists, and scientific workers. 
The American Association of University Professors is criticized for too 
little solidarity in defense of academic freedom. 

The wealth of cosmopolitan information which Mr. MacDonald here 
assembles on the economic features of a large number of intellectual 
employments, and the judicial temper in which he interprets these data, 
make the volume exceptionally interesting to professionals generally, 
as well as to students of labor economics. Many of us will discount 
somewhat his trade unionist economics; for example, this passage: “Why 
did the wages of machinists, plumbers, and carpenters go up by leaps 
and bounds during the war? Because the work of machinists, plumbers, 
and carpenters was everywhere recognized as indispensable, and because 
the workers in those trades were organized and could enforce their de 
mands by their collective strength. Why did the wages of teachers and 
journalists remain unchanged, or change but little, notwithstanding the 
alarming increase in the cost of living? For no other reason than be- 
cause teaching and journalism were regarded as less necessary socially 
than skilled manual labour, and because neither teachers nor journalists 
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Leisure. Report presented to the Conference on Christian Politics, Eco- 


hs nomics and Citizenship at Birminghan, Eng., April, 1924. Vol. 5. 


New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 125. 70c.) 
tket BR Michigan State Welfare Commission, 1921-1922, twenty-sixth biennial re 
1a ' port. (Lansing, Mich.: State Welfare Comm. 1924. Pp. 67. 


Municipal index, 1924; a yearbook for city, town and county officials and 


for all others interested in municipal progress and public improvement 
ical activities. (New York: Am. City Mag., 443 Fourth Ave. Pp. 407. $4.) 
} Vew York State Commission to examine laws relating to child welfare, 
the 
Pp, second report. In two parts. Part II, Manual of child welfare laws. 
Albany: Commission. 1923. Pp. 460, continuously paged. ) 
— Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work at the fiftieth 


anniversary session held in Washington, D. C., May 16-23, 1923. (Chi 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1923. Pp. vi, 566 


The promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and in fancy. The 
administration of the act of Congress of Nov., 21, 1921. for the period 
March 20, 1922, to June 30, 1923. Children’s Bure au, pub. no. 187. 

Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 42.) 


Social function of the church. Report presented to the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship at Birmingham, Eng., 
April, 1924. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 274. $1.) 


Town and country relations. Proceedings of the fourth National Country 
Life Conference. (New York: Am. Country Life Assoc. 1924. Pp. 


Vocational guidance and placement work for juniors in New York City. 
Report of a survey made under direction of the Committee on Voca 
tional Guidance of the Children’s Welfare Federation. (New York: 


Children’s Welfare Federation. 1923.) 

rbia Workers education year book, 1924. Including a complete report of pro 
12 ceedings, Third National Convention on Workers Education in the 
: United States. (New York: Workers Education Bureau of Am., 476 

“— W. 24th St. 1924. Pp. 206.) 


Pp 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


ALEXANDER, W. One hundred ways of canvassing for life insurance. (New 
York: Spectator Co. 1924. Pp. 361. $3.50.) 


Artman, S. R. Indiana workmen’s compensation manual; history and 
principles, rules and procedure, tables and forms. (Indianapolis: Bar- 


O24 nett & Patton. 1924. Pp. 349.) 

Beveripce, W. Insurance for all and everything. “New way’’series. 
jo (London: Daily News. 1924. 6d.) 
ant 


Breisy, W. The essence of life insurance; a clear explanation of the basic 

stian principles of life insurance, with simple arithmetical demonstrations. 

(New York: Spectator Co., 135 William St. 1924. Pp. xiv, 167. $8. 
I } 
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Conen, J. | Socia and other essays. London: King 
1924. Pp. 157 


Coste, A. Le pre irances sociales Ses rapports 
avec l’agricultur t. 9. rue du Pont Louis-Philipp: 
1924. ) 

Decacas, M Les a Paris: Dunod. 1924. Pp. xvi 


325. ) 
Foxwortny, F. W examination (St. Louis: C. \ 
Mosby Lo 


Gorpon, A Socia i nd what it might be. ( London 
Fabian Soc and ( 1924 6s 
GRAZIANI, La tecnica ¢ giurdica ). Naples 
Author 1924 
Keen analysis I gal structure of insurance wit! 


extended criticis! 


Jones, W. [ T} New York: Pitman. 1924. Pp 
22. 

Lyman, T. l U es for personal injury liability 
and property dar 3 on insurance, no. 4. (New York 
Insurance society Py 15 

Rees, F. H The zutomobile liability, collision and 
property damage nsurance, no. 5. (New York 
Insurance Society Pp. 26. 

Ricuarps, E. G 1 ng and rating schedule, a system 
of fir imsurance ave rage fire osts. Re \ ised 
edition with sup} riting Profits. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 19 ’ 

Ricuarps, K. E., ed vs, statutes. Workmen's com 
pensation supplen f Pa Harrisburg. Pa.: Work 
men's ( ompt nsat L169 

Ledger statements Conn. Mutual Life Insurance Co 
1924. Pp. 175 

Proceedings of the eeting of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 3 New York: National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 76 ' Pp. 156.) 

Seventy-five years o unt of the origin and develop 
ment of the Sprin ne Insurance Company of Spring 
field, Mass., in «¢ s seventy-fifth anniversary, 1924 
(Springfield, Mas larine Ins. Co. 1924. Pp. 72.) 

Pauperis: ss, and Relief Measures 
PENCIOLELLI, P. ( Paris: Dunod. 1924. 6.50 fr 
ZoLLMANN, C. F. G harities. (Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 


Pub. Co 1924 i 


Fo 
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Foster-home care for dependent children. Children’s Bureau, pub. no 
136. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 275.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 


tanc, E. T. The codperative movement in Russia New York: Mae 
millan. 1924. Pp. xi, 324. $2.50 

The mysterious Russia of the last six years is beginning to emerge from 
its clouded horizons and to suffer itself to be explained to the western 
world. Mrs. Blanc’s volume on coédperation is the only detailed account 
of the Russian movement which has been published in English Coming, 
as it does, at a time when all information about the Russia of the last 
decade is eagerly absorbed, it would be assured a general reading even 
if its scope were narrower and its point of view more limited. The book 
deserves the consideration of students on the ground that it is plainly 
the product of an intelligent and seasoned observer of Russian economic 
life. 

The author treats the movement chronologically, introducing it with a 
brief and admirable survey of industrial Russia in the nineteenth century. 
The various types of codperation, agricultural, industrial, consumers’ and 
credit, are then traced through the past sixty years; from the liberation 
of the serfs to 1900; through the first fourteen years of the twentieth 
century, when producers’ coéperation in agriculture was coming to the 
fore; the early years of the World War with their unprecedented growth 
of the various types of societies; the first bolshevist period when coépera 
tives declined to the position of a subservient part of the bolshevist 
machinery; and, finally, the new economic policy and the consequent 
restoration of a more independent rol: 

Mrs. Blanc pauses for generalization and interpretation at only a few 
points. She accounts for the late development of agricultural coépera 
tion in a country which is preéminently dependent upon agriculture, by 
attributing it to the ignorance and lack of initiative of a people only 
recently emancipated from serfdom. The development of all kinds of 
coéperative enterprise during the early years of the World War is easily 
the result of seizing the opportunities offered when much of the ordinary 
marketing machinery of the country broke down. Some of the effects of 
the new economic policy on the codperatives, especially the effect on their 
relations with trade unions, were too new at the time of writing to be 
treated in any conclusive way, but the inherent difficulties of the new 
arrangements are hinted at. 

The task of outlining and describing such a movement as this is a 
dificult one in itself. Conflicting reports must be disentangled and 
fragmentary statistics must be combined with shrewd estimates of the 
width of their applicability. All this must be done for a country which 
is vast and differentiated economically and geographically far beyond the 
westerner’s imagining. It is perhaps too much to ask that a writer who 
has succeeded in accomplishing the task as Mrs. Blanc has, should be 
required to interpret the movement as well. The few paragraphs of 
economic analysis are, however, so thoughtfully and yet so simply de 
veloped that they create a demand for more 

Amy Hewes. 
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H. D 9. Jahrhunderts in Fran} 
reich und seine } en undlagen. Zirche r 
volkswirtschait Zurich tascher & Ci 
1924. Pp x é 

Gorpon, A i London: Labour Pub. Co.. 


Ltd. 1924 ls 
Marx, K. The cla 348-186 Introduction by 


F. ENGELS trans I N y Labor News | 
1924. Pp 20% 

NEARING, S. and R tke hold of Ameri 
England and 5. UntTerMyer; foreword by 
B. A. JairtTs \ y for Public Diseussion 
1924 Pp. 69 D1 

PopmorE, | Rober New York: Appleton. 1924 

Pracer, R. | 17 | hniss ihrer Schrift 
und die Werke wl Berlin: R. L. Prager. 1924 
Pp. xii, 62. Gm 

Tuompson, C. D. Py York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
1924. $3 

Die sozialistische b Berne: Gottfr 


Iseli. 19235 Pp 


Forsytu, C. H 1) il analysis of statisti 
(New York: W 

Giover, J. W T'a n statistics. Parts III 
and I\ Ann A 1924 Pp. 286. $1.50; 
$2.50. 

Mayr, G. von St Vol. Ik: Bevélkerungs 
statistik. Second 1 n, second issue. ( Tibingen 
Mohr 1924 u 

NIcEFoRO, A Il 7 plicazioni alle scienze na 
turali, al scl M na: Casa Ed. Giuseppe 
Principato 1923 

An exact exposit n all the more refined pro 
cedures, with orig nomena of various orders, 


biological, social, 
A. G. 

Rietz, H L., editor atical statistics. ( Boston 
Houghton Mifflin 

ScHONE, W. Zeitun Jena: Fischer. 1924. Pp 
v, 120. Gm. 3.60 

Smitru, W. H Gra New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co 1! 


Viner, F. Un nu Estratto dall’ Annuario 
del Regio Istituto nomiche e Commerciali in 
Bari. Bari: Casa Pp. 19 
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ZizeK, F. Meinen Kritikern. Erlduterungen und Ergén ungen zu “Grun 
driss der Statistik” und zu “Fiin Haupt; robleme der statistischen 
Vethodenlehre.”” Separate from Allq. Statistischen Archiv, Bd. XIV. 

Munich: J. Schweitzer Verlag 1924 Pp. 48. Gm. 1.20 

Census of manufactures, 1921 Summary for the United States by in 

lustries, geographic divisions, and state Bureau of the Census. Wash 


ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 141. 15¢ 


Kx nomic barometers. Studies and reports, series N.. no (reneva 
Intern. Labour Office. 1924. Pp. 56. 30¢ 

International yearbook of agricultural statistics for Rome: Intern 
Inst. Agri. 1924. Pp. 471. $2 

Live stock and animal products Statistics, LU25 Ottawa, Can.: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Internal Trade Branch 1924 Pp. 101. 25¢ 

The municipal handbook of New Zealand, 192 lenth issu Welling 
ton, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Offic: 1924 Pp. 412. 3s. 6d 

Vew Zealand: Report on the justice statistics for pp. 176); Report 
on the vital statistics for 1923 (pp. 176); St 
government for 1922-23 (pp. 186 stice rt on population and 
buildings for 1923-24 (pp. 50). (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statis 


tics Offices. 1924.) 


The problem of business forecasting Papers presented at the eighty-fifth 


annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Washington. 
December 27-29, 1923. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1924 Pp. xiii, 


317. $4.) 
Edited by W. M. Persons, W. T. Foster, and A. J. Hettinger, Jr.. 


and published by the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 


Statistical abstract for British India, with statistics where available relating 


to various Indian states from 1911-12 to 1920-21. First number of new 
series. (London: H. M. Stationery Office 1924. 10s. 
Statistical year book of Quebec, 1923. Tenth year. Quebec, Can.: Pro 


vincial Secretary’s Dept., Bureau of Statistics. 1923. Pp. 419.) 


Commission. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 475. 


Statistics of railways in the United States for 1922. Interstate Commerce 


Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Oesterreich. 3. Jahrgang. 
(Vienna: Verlag des Bundesamtes fiir Statistik in Komm. 1923. Pp. 
ix, 141.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat Preussen. 19. Bd Berlin: 


Preussisches Statistisches Landesamt. 1923. Pp. 509.) 

Statistisk drbok for Kongeriket Norge 1922. 42de argang. Statistiske 
Centralbyra. (Christiania: H. Aschehoug & Co. 1923. Pp. 281.) 

Trade of the United States in 1923 according to the international statistical 
classification. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 256. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 9. 

Die Wirtschaftskurve mit Indexzahlen der Frankfurter Zeitung. Jabrgang 
1928, Heft IV. (Frankfurt a. Main: Frankfurter Societate-Druckerei 
G.m.b. H. Pp. 101.) 

Year book of the state of Indiana for 1923. (Indianapolis: Legislative 
Reference Bureau. 1924. Pp. 1231.) 


S 


r abstracts of articles in Italian 
R f article in Danish, Dutch, and 


peland) 


Auvport, F. H } ~ulture Jour. Abnor. and Soc 
Psychol., J Sept bearing of Bartlett's Psychology 
and Primitive tion 

BaTTiIsTEeLLA, La 4 ra di Francesco Ferrara. Riv. di 
Pol. Econ., Ju Aug 

Boyp, J. H P Ln ’ racy Am. Jour. Sociol., July, 
1924 Pp. 21 Inve I ther “germs which cause politi- 
cal decay 1 me 

Cuapin, F. S P und research in the social and 
ecomomi Social science is “still in an 
empirical and | d invention.” 

Frank, L. K V Business Enterprise in Modern 
Times Pol. Sci. Q { \ criticism done in Veblenes« 
Harpy, C. O Real d Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1924. Pp 

2. Critic H the business cycle.” 

Jones, Ps Jour. Royal Anthropol. Inst., 
June, 1924 Pp. 2 

Knicut, F. H. Son pretation of social cost. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Aug., 1924 Pigou’s theory of excessive invest 
ment tion and Graham’s objections 
to the law iT r free trade 

McDoveatt, W ntal category of psychology. Sci 
Mo., Sept., 1924 I 

Merriam, C. | T he for the atudy of politics. Am Pol 
Sci. Rev., Aug 1924 points of contact between the two 
fields 

Mircne tz, A. A Un Mag. (London). Sept., 1924. Pp. 19 
Finds caus« un nd undersaving 

Mircuewtyt, T. W of business cycles. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Aug., 1924 nation of business cycles in the lag 
ging adjustment of ; in volume of orders and in the 
attend petiti t eading to overstocking. 

Mvuxersre, R. K f economics. Jour. Indian Econ 
Sor Dec 2 i I ment of the East as a cure for social 
conflict r 

Prato, G. I end ca commerciale. Rif. Sociale, July 
Aug., 1924 Pp. 8 1 by reading a new book by Cabiati 

Ricc1, [ Elasticit nda e dell’ offerta. Giorn. d. Econ 
Aug., 1924. Pp. 19 f which this is the first instalment 

Ross, FE. A The case Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1924. Pp 
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factor is prominent and assumes rather permanent forms; whose product is in 


the nature of a public necessity; and whose capital charges take a serious part 
of the consumers’ dollar.” 

C. G. Anthropology and paychology. Jour. Royal Anthrop. Instit., 
Jan.-June, 1924. Pp. 34. Discusses certain theories of the psycho-analysts as 
applied socially 

Susertine, N. J. Graphic illustration of the laws of price Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 

1924. Pp. 26. Finds “the usual type of ‘normal’ supply schedule to be a 

spurious and illogical construction, even more misleading in its implications than 

the alleged normal demand schedule.” 


Some contributions to the history of sociol« gy XVI. The Schmoller 


A. W. 
Treitschke controversy; XVII, The attempt to reconstruct economic theory on a 
cioloqgical basis. Am. Jour. Sociol., July Sept., 1924 Pp 38: 18 

Snow, A. J. Psychology in economic theory. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1924 Pp 


10. Criticizes explanation of human behavior in terms of drives such as in 


stincts, and the warping of psychology into a marginal utility theory 


Distribution among the factors of production. Indian Jour. Econ., 


Wargurton, C. 
conditions determining the limits within which 


July, 1924. Pp. 35. Examines 
factorial distributive shares (classified under seven heads) must fall 


Economic History (United States) 


(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 
History of jack stock and mules in Missouri. Pamphlet issued by the 


AsuTon, J. 
Pp. 62. Illustrates the history of live stock in 


Mo. State Board of Agri., 1924. 
Missouri; gives the story of the mule business during the World War 

Barker, FE. C. The influence of slavery in the colonization of Teras. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 34 Examines the subject of slavery in Texas from 
the point of view of the settler, and concludes that there is no evidence of purpose 
on the part of the emigrants or of the slaveholders in the United States to wrest 
Texas from Mexico to enlarge the slave area of the South; and that anxiety con 
cerning the status of slavery does not appear to have played any appreciable part 
in producing the Texas revolution 


Breser, R. P. Some aspects of the Santa Fé Trail. Chronicles of Oklahoma, March, 


1924. Also in Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan., 1924 


Corrertrt,, R. S. The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 1861-1865. Am. Hist. Rev., 


July, 1924. Pp. 16. Explains the unique contribution of this road (which con 
nected the interior of the South with the Ohio river) to the success of the Union 
cause, and the activities of its president, James Guthrie 


History of cattle and stockyards in Lancaster County prior to 1800 


Frantz, J. A. 
Historical Society. 


Among the papers read before the Lancaster County (Pa.) 
Stagecoach days. The Palimpsest. May, 1924 
of the Illinois State 


GraHaM, O. F. 

Harper, C. A. The railroad and the prairie. Transactions 
Historical Society, 1923. 
Hvussarp, G. Leadership of early Windsor industries in mechanic arts. Pro- 
ceedings of the Vermont Historical Society for years 1921, 1922, and 1923. 

Kettoc, A. M. Recollections of life in early Wisconsin. Wis. Mag. of Hist., June, 
1924. Pp. 26. Contains interesting facts regarding economic conditions in Mil- 
waukee in the °30’s. 

Konimier, A. H. Commerce and union sentiment in the old Northwest in 1860. 
Transactions of the Illinois State Hist. Soc., 1923. 
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A contemporary Englis 
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Lancaster County, Pa. Paper 
Society, May 2, 1924 
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CArcano, M. A. La evolucién econiémica y nuestros tratados 
de Econ. Argentina, Jan.-Feb., 1924. Pp. 5 


commerciales. Rev 


Crark, B. W. The Huterian communities. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug. 1924 Pp. 9 


Dartinc, M. The rise in the rural standard of living in the Punjab. Indian Jour 
Econ., July, 1924. 


Demontés, M. E. La question agraire en Italie Réf. Sociale, June, 1924 Pp. 11 


Dorn, H. Manchestertum in der europédischen V ersic herungsqeschichte Zeits. fiir 
Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, IV Band, 4-6 Heft, 1924. Pp. 11 


Eviacuerr, B. Notes sur la Russie: Faits et observations économiques. Rev 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1924. 

Erxnir, L. Our English villages. Quart. Rev., Jan., 1924 

FavcHere, M. A Les richesses dé Madagascar. Réf. Sociale, March, 1924 Pp 
12 

Fay, C. R. The sale of corn in the nineteenth century. Econ. Jour., June, 1924 
Pp. 8 

Gint, C. Untersuchungen tiber den Einfluss des Krieges auf das Volksvermiégen 
Zeits. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 2, 1924. Pp. 18 

Hertt, G. Die wirtschaftlichen Verhiltnisse in der Tiirkei. Zeits. fiir Volkswirts 
u. Sozialpolitik, IV Band, 1-3 Heft, 1924. Pp. 13 

Jones, C. F. The economic activities of the Falkland Islands. Geog. Rev., July, 
1924. Pp. 10. 

KirsornfF, R. D. The rejuvenation of Austria; its significance to American busi 
ness men. Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 11 

Lavsarprere, B. ne. Société d’Economie Sociale. Séance du 11 février 192 Réf 
Sociale, April, 1924. Pp. 19. 

LevaINVILLE, J. The economic function of the Rhine. Geog. Rev., April, 1924 
Pp. 15. 


Ménars, O. L’organisation économique et agricole du Brésil. L’f&con. Frang., 


April 19, 1924. Pp. 4. 


Moreno, I. R. Propaganda argentina en América. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, 
April, 1924. Pp. 17. 

Park, J. H. The English workingmen and the American Civil War. Pol. Sci 
Quart., Sept., 1924. Pp. 19. 

Patrerson, E. M. and Keynes, J. M. How can the Dawes plan work New Repub., 
April 23, 1924. Pp. 5. 

Puipps, H. The agrarian phase of the Mexican revolution of 1910-1920. Pol. Sci 


Quart., March, 1924. Pp. 18. 


Pmov, G. La physionomie économique de la France d’aprés-guerre. Rev. des 
Etudes Coop., Jan.-March, 1924. 


E. Organisation und Grissenverhdltnisse des lindlichen Grund 
besitzes in der Karolingerzeit. Vierteljahrs. fiir Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
XVII Band, 3 u. 4 Heft, 1924. Pp. 46. 


Suzegtinc, N. J. Financial and monetary policy of Great Britain during the 
Napoleonic Wars. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1924. 


Simpicu, F. Germany’s changed economic situation. Current Hist., May, 1924 


Stanpen, J. W. Brazil: existing possibilities and future outlook. Finan. Rev 


Rev., June-Sept., 1924. Pp. 4. 
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French agriculture. Jour. Farm 
present status and tendencies in 


I 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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wmries ind he fea 
in Switzerland. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan-Mar, 1924 Pp. 28. The 
ization, operation, and results of cooperative federated dairies 


Howatp, O. The organization of the codperative da 


Livery, C. E. Increase and decrease in the open country population of Ohio, 191 
2 Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1924. Pp. 6. A brief analysis from federal cen 
sus data. Two figures are shown 

McNautt, P. E. Why some farms pay. Wis. Exp. Sta. Bul. 364, June, 1924 Pp 
23. A discussion of the chief factors contributing to success on 262 Wisconsin 

farms. Six tables and seven charts 


Marsu, A. R. Recent opposite interpretations of the economic position of Amer 
ican farmers. Econ. World, Aug., 1924. Pp. 2 rhe position of the 


vl American 
farmer as viewed by two authorities 


Mepina, J. Cotton in Columbia. Intern. Rev. Sci. and Practice Agri., Jan.-March. 
1924. Pp. 7. The status of cotton production and manufacturing 


ire given 


Ment, P. Roadside marketing in Connecticut. Conn. Exp. Sta. Bull. 65, May 
1923. Pp. 12. <A discussion of the principles to observe in roadside 
Eight figures. 


marketing 


Misner, E. G An economic study of dairying on 149 farms in Broome County 
New York. N. Y. Cornell Sta. Bull. 409, April, 1922. Pp. 166 A report of a 
cost study, concerned essentially with problems of production I'wenty-three fig 


ures and 143 tables. 


- An economic study of dairy farming in New York. 1, Condensery 
milk without cash crops. N. Y. Cornell Sta. Bull. 421, June, 1923 Pp. 79 A 
detailed study of the farm business on 83 dairy farms. Fifty-six tables and 8 
figures are given. 


Scuvuutrz, H. The statistical measurement of the elasticity of demand for heef 
Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1924. Pp. 25. An analysis of the subject by means of 
technical statistical method. 


Tottey, H. R., Brack, J. D., and Ezexier, M. J. B. Input as related to output in 
farm organization and cost-of-production studies. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1277, 
Sept., 1924. Pp. 44. This bulletin presents a method of studying the effect of 
variations in details of farm practice upon the profitableness of the farm busi 
ness. Sixteen figures and 27 tables are given 


Wavueu, F. V. Forecasting prices of New Jersey white potatoes and sweet po 
tatoes. N. J. Dept. Agri. Cir. 78, July, 1924. Pp 18 \ popular treatment of 
the subject. Seven tables and 4 figures are given 


Wentworth, E. N. and Expincer, T. U. The determination of hog prices at public 
markets. Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1924. Pp. 4. A technical study of corre 
lations. 


WILLiaMs, c.. &. Adjusting agricultural production changing conditions Sci 
Mo., Sept., 1924. Pp. 8. Changed agricultural conditions and suggested ad- 
justments are pointed out. 


Ohio’s rural program. Ohio Extension Service Pub., June, 1924. Pp. 120. Rural 
progress, agricultural industries, changing conditions, problems, and _ solutions 
are discussed. 


The livestock and meat industry. Commerce Mo., July, 1924. Pp. 7. The raising 
and marketing of cattle, sheep, and hogs in relation to their consumption 
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Die Deutsche Reichsbahn im Rechnungs jah 1922 Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July 
Aug., Sept.-Oct., 1924. Pp. 25; 35 . 


Die Eisenbahnen Chinas. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw, July-Aug., 1924 Pp. 8 


Die Eisenbahnen der Erde im Jahr 19 Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Julv-Aug., 1924 
Pp. 4 World’s railway mileage decreased from 1,200,705 Km. in 1920 to 1,192,806 
Km. in 1922. 


Eisenbahnen Japans im Rechnungsjahr 1922 Archiv f. Fisenbahnw., Sept 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 9. 


jauges of world’s railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 8, 1924 Pp. 3 


Die italienischen Staatseisenbahnen im Rechnungsjahr 1921-22 Archiv f. Eisen 


, bahnw., Sept.-Oct., 1924. Pp. 23 


Die Schweizerischen Bundesbahnen im Jahr 192 Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 
1924. Pp. 6. 


Shipping 


ig (Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets Weber) 
Crockatt, P. C. The probable effects of section 28 on Pacific Ocean rates Pacific 
Marine Rev., Aug., 1924. Pp. 2. Points out the probable difficulties of enforcing 
{ section 28 of the Merchant Marine act of 1920 
e} Hitt, Sm N. Shipowners’ liability for life claims. Marine Jour., Sept. 20, 1924 


Pp. 2. Outline of insurance plan proposed by author for protection of passengers 
ind their dependents. 


ug Hormes, E. W. Multiple or single canal units Marine News, Aug., 1924. Pp. 2 


The case for multiple units of moderate size for inland water navigation, rather 


than large single units. 


18, La Du, D. B. Possibilities of a canal packet services Marine News, Aug., 1924 
Pp. 3. Advocates the establishment of packet services on the New York barge 
inal for local traffic. 


MacEiwes, R. S. The port rate differential dispute from the South Atlantic view 
poimt. Nautical Gaz., Aug. 2, 1924 Pp. 2 \ defense of the petition of the 


South Atlantic and Gulf ports for readjustment of ocean rate differentials 


Marvin, W. L. American and foreign seamen's wages ¢ mpared. Marine Jour., 
Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 1924 A series of articles comparing seamen’s wages on Ameri 
can vessels with those ot British, Swedi h, Ita ian, and J ipant se vessels Results 
of an investigation by the American Steamship Owners’ Association 
Parmer, L. C. The merchant marine in world trade Pacific Marine Rev., Aug., 
+ 
t 1924. Pp. 3. Reprint of address before the National Foreign Trade Convention, 
June, 1924, summarizing the policies and viewpoint of the Shipping Board. 
Sanperson, A. E. World shipping situation. Commerce Reports, Aug. 25, 1924 
Pp. 2. A summary, as of June 30, 1924, of the various factors affecting the 
world’s shipping, such as idle tonnage, charter rates, size of merchant marines, 
ra shipbuilding, sale price of ships and volume of trad 
British enact new rules on carriage of goods by sea. Commerce Reports, Sept. 1, 
y. € 1924. Pp. 2. Digest of the main provisions of the new carriage of goods by sea 
act 
Aug Comparison of manning and of wage costs on foreign and American ships. Com 
merce Reports., Aug. 11, 1924. Pp. 3. Compiled from data in the files of the 
operating department of the United States Shipping Board. 
co 
lway Fluctuations in shipping value. Fairplay, July 3, 1924. Pp. 4. Discussion of 


changes in ship values based on data covering period from 1898 to date. 
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Payen, E. Le cuivre en 1923: sa production et son marché L’Fecon. Frane., Mar 
15, 1924. Pp. 2. Gives figures for copper for past ten years, with special 
reference to 1923 
——. L’étain: son marché et sa production. Econ. Franc., Mar. 29. 1924 
Pp. 2. Statistical survey of world tin production and market for 1923 


——. Le lin: sa production et son marché L’Econ. Franc¢., June 28, 
1924. Statistics of food and consumption of linen 


Sanpers, R. Y. Foreign trade and shipbuilding. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., March, 


1924. Careful and detailed study of statistics of foreign trade and shipbuilding 
to determine value for forecasting purposes 


Sayers, H. M. National prosperity and foreign trade. Stone & Webster Jour.. 


July, 1924. Pp. 8. Presents orthodox views upon international trade balances 


ynfusing our export trade. Indus. Digest, May, 1924. Claims that southern and 
western ports will suffer when preferential rates are superseded in goods to be 
shipped abroad in foreign vessels 


The tin situation. Commerce Mo., Sept., 1924. Pp. 7. In a condensed study, 
pro 


points out that world consumption since 1921 has exceeded 1913 level, while 
duction is less. 


Public Utilities 


(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan 


AppinseLL, H. M Electric railway financing. Elec. Ry. Jour., S« pt. 27, 1924 
Pp. 3. Yields on electric railway bonds are on a substantially higher level than 
those on other public utility bonds, whose yields are not much above pre-war 


level. However, continued improvement in electric railway situation is foreseen 


AsHrieLp, Lorp. London’s traffic problem reconsidered Nineteenth Cent., Aug... 
1924. Pp. 13. “The only real remedy is some scheme for pooling the resources 
of all [types of transportation 


, so that one may help the other, each may take 
its proper place, all may be kept progressive and sound.” 


Bauer, J. The drive by public service corporations against depreciation provisions 
Nat. Munic. Rev., Aug., 1924. Pp. 6. Efforts to secure the substitution of the 
“renewals” method for depreciation reserves held to have its origin in desire of 
companies to free themselves from certain financial restrictions and to secure the 
use of reproduction cost new in the valuation of their properties 


Baytor, A. K. Electric utility holding companies. Elec. World, Sept. 20, 1924 
Pp. 2. Reasons for development, and important effects, of the public utility 
holding company. 


Betramy, C. R. Lower gas standards as related to utility and price Gas Age 
tecord, July 12, 1924. Pp. 2. Gas companies should recognize that “all other 
things being equal, the value of any given kind of gas is proportioned to its B 
t. u. content, and present their case for lower B. t. u. gas on the ground of its 


greater efficiency and economy.” 


Brown, H. B. Defects in Mr. Justice Brandeis’ theory of prude nt investment as 
ite base. Calif. Law Rev., May, 1924. Pp. 19. The rights of the investor 
re inadequately protected in this statement of the prudent investment theory 


Cons, B. C. Electric railways—do we need them? Aera, Sept., 1924. Pp. 9. All 
forms of local transportation, including bus and taxi service, should be supplied 
by one well-codrdinated transportation agency 


DetaveNNE, G. The influence of transportation on the growth of cities. Elec. Ry. 
Jour., Aug. 2, 1924. P. 1. The harmonious development of a city’s environs and 
its transportation facilities can best be secured where the latter are publicly 
owned, with private operation. 
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Dow, A. Evolution rld, Sept. 20, 1924. Pp. 2. An 


interesting d f tisfactory principles in th 
making ot rate making 

Dyxsrra, ( \ na money on low rates. Nat 
Munic. Rev., Sept tements that this enterprise 
not pa gl ‘ icity, May 15, 1924 

Harpman, T. P. / regulation. West Virgi 


Law Quart., 


Inscutt, M. J é Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bul 


July, 1924. Pp. ¢ f the electrical industry « 
such matter farm, and certain aspects of 
commi ion regui 

Jackson, W Wh Jour., Sept. 16, 1924. P. 1 
Some data t 1f various grades of fare 

Layne, J. I Elec. Ry. Jour., June 8, 1924 
Pp. 4. Com f revenue passengers per capita 
and per car pita decreased in 19 places 
1923 compared wit l to 1923. Figure for total 


Litiicn, J E quit phony, Aug. 23, 1924. Pp 
Special 


Martsiz, W. H i ur., Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 1924. Pp 


3, What a f t include in order that it may 
properly safeguard nd public Favors a service-at- 
cost ty} ficiency of management and 
for protection ag ‘ pure ising power of money 
MatHews, G. | regulation. Nat. Elec. Light 
Assoc. Bul Aug é nev now for some commissions 
to dispense w i use of the “retirement prin 
ciple,” a method w I ty and economy, especially on 


large pr 
Mourpny, E. J Tren Aera, Sept., 1924. Pp. 10. A 


comprehensive 1, by months, showing seasonal 


fluctuations tr nt tendencies in these and other 


respe cts 


Parson, F. W Th ids Nation’s Bus., Oct., 1924 


Pp. 2. Hardly I ns for decline in number of 
municipal plat y the electrical 

Pierce, F. G. Doe n? Am. Munies., Aug., Sept. 
1924. Pp. 5,4. A n regulation, principally its 
alleged lack »-utilit bias 

Simpson, J Vatu G Agve-Record, June 21, 1924 
Pp. 4 Rec ple it the transportatio! of 
natural gas from mmer« ind therefore free 
from state interte 

Srorret, T. H , Sept. 27, 1924. Pp. 4. Freight 
busine ter nee 1912 Problems of rates, 
relatior ps t I , store-door delivery, etc. 

Tuayer, H I I Telephone Quart., July, 1924 
Pp. 7. Stat respect to automatic telephon| 
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chine switching apparatus until it is worn out or for other reasons uneconom 


cal to continue in service.” 


Tuompson, C. D {mortize the capital accoun Public Owns rship, Aug., 1924 
Pp. 2. Distinction between public and private poliey in this respect 

Tap, G. E. Some political f f su} pow levelopment. Stone & Web 
ter Jour., June, 1924 Pp 10 An interesting statement of the relative ad 
vantages of public and private development of uper-power Private deve lop 


ent held to be in the public in re 


VanpersB_vE, H. B., and Crum, W. I The ( ? f a public utility to the 
husiness cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1924 rp: 2] A statistical study 

f the revenues of the Public Servi Electric Company for the years 1904 to 
1923. The outstanding features are a marked upward trend, a highly uniform 
onal movement, and cyclical movements of moderate intensity and of relatively 


nor importance. 


Weisu. J. W., and others Observation n foreiqn practice Elec. Ry. Jour.. 
Sept. 20, 1924. Pp. 2. One of a number of reports on foreign « lectric railway 
situation. 

} u. rampant. Gas Age-Record, July 7, 28, 1924. Pp. 1, 1. Further instal 
ments in the long-standing controver to whether a reduction in B. t. u 
content of gas should enta proportionat reduction in price “Price should 
be adjusted on the basis of surplus profits and juality requirements should 


» made by considering the needs of the user.’ 


urse of electric railway earnings in 19 Comm. and Finan. Chron., June 28, 
1924 Pp. 5. Factors affecting gross and net earnings in recent vears “Ap 
parently a definite trend for the better ha et in.” Statistics of earning, 1922 
ind 1923, by individual companies, and summaries, 1905-1923 
The economics of hydro-electric development Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Engineers, 


Aug., 1924. Pp. 14. Discussion of an important paper 


Electric railways operating nearly 2 buse Aera, Sept., 1924 Pp. 16. A 
complete summary, by localities, of electric railways furnishing various types 
of supplementary bus service, with fare and other data, and of limited number 


of places where bus service has entirely supplanted trolley service 


Northeast power in 19380. Elec. World, Aug. 2, 1924. Pp. 3. Important statis 
tical data on future power demand, relative costs of various sources of supply, 


etc 


Oficial report on Cleveland municipal ownership piant. Public Service Manag., 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 4. Recent official reports indicate need for considerable change 
in methods. City maintains that the plant has more than paid for itself through 
forcing lower rates for all electrical service in Cleveland 

Terminable permit. Elec. Ry. Jour., Oct. 11, 1924. Pp. 1 Advantages of the 
indeterminate franchise, which might better be called the “terminable permit.” 

Valuation. Elec. Ry. Jour., Oct. 11, 1924. Pp. 5. A complete statement of the 
position of the electric railway industry on valuation and depreciation, with 
definitions of certain terms used in valuation work 


Unification and coordination of local transportation Elec Ry.. Jour., Oct at 
1924. Pp. 4. Conditions under which rapid transit lines, surface street railways 
and motor buses offer, respectively, the greatest advantages. 


Viewpoint on power from London conference. Elec. World, July 26, 1924. Pp. 3. 
Ex-president Hadley, in address on state vs. private management of power indus- 
try, gives reasons for preferring the latter in all progressive industries, such 
as the electrical. 
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Business Management 


Business Management 


Barser, J. H. Codrdination of sales and production 
1924. Pp. 21. 


BonsriGuT, J. C No-par stock: its economic and legal aspect Quart 
May, 1924. 


Time study and standardization Manag. and Admin., April, 1924 


CamppeLt, E. M. Some management problems of investment trusts. Harvard Bus 
Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 7 


peLann, M. T. Buying motives for indust 


1924. Pp. 16 


rial q Harvard v., April, 


wan, S. An example of scientific sales procedur: Bull. Taylor Soc., June, 
1924 
. . Tendencies in sales management Bull. Tavlor Soc., April, 1924 
Pp. 14. 
Dennison, H. S. Who can hire management Bull. Taylor Soc., June, 1924. Pp 
10 
Farrect, M. G. How would you pick a factory location Factory. Sept., 1924. 
Pp. 2 
Fecuner, R. A labor leader on scientific management. Bull. Taylor Soc., April, 
1924. Pp. 3. 
GusretH, F. B. and L. M. Classifying the elements of work. Manag. and Admin 
Aug. 1924. Pp. 4. 
—. Scientific management in other countries than the United States 
Bull. Taylor Soc., June, 1924 
Guson, M. B. and Binocuam, W. V. Comments on industrial psychology. Bull 
Taylor Soc., Aug., 1924. Pp. 4 
HaseLtine, W. E. Graphic control in a small hosiery mill. Manag. and Admin., 
Aug., 1924. Pp. 4. 
Horcuxiss, W. E. Administrative control and response. Manag. and Admin., 
Aug., 1924. Pp. 3. 
Kenpnatt, H. P. A decade's development in management. Bull. Taylor Soc., April, 
1924. Pp. 11. 
Knapp, J. G. Credit costs in Nebraska retail stores. Univ. Jour. Business, March, 
1924. Pp. 4. 
Kornuauser, A. W. Tests for non-office occupations. Univ. Jour. Business, March, 
1924. Pp. 27. 
Mazur, P. M. Future developments in retailing. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1924. 
Pp. 13. 
Metnaus, G. A. Our nine gains from “planned production.” Factory, Aug., 1924 


Menpteson, J. Controlling the flow of package products by materials handling 
equipment. Manag. and Admin., May, 1924 


Person, H. S. Industrial psychology—lIts status and problems. Bull. Taylor Soc., 
Aug., 1924. Pp. 9. 


Stamp, J. Administration of business and public affairs Jour. Inst. Public Admin. 


(English), July, 1923. 
Taytor, A. E. Consumption, me rchandising and advertising of foods. Harvard 


Bus. Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 14. 
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BErRTHELO?T M Les ne conditions du 
Musée Social uly, I t struggle between industr 
and trade unionist x} iour day 


Bon HAM-CARTER ernment Finan. Rev 
March-May, 192 


Bowne, J. A The r. Pol. Econ., April, Aug., 1924 
Pp. 12; 2 I id wage-earners is partly 
obliterated in 1€ re each party receives a wages-cum 
profits remuneration é rdinal merit of the agreement 
has been its striking rizing of employment; the future, 
when the implicati re clear realized, may well 


an increas f outpu nes of workers.’ 


Brown, G. ¢ Wage i ’ Manag. and Admin., May, 1924 
Pp 6. “Where operat é ose time measurement, a mor 


indirect oT ince must pe rforce be employe 
Burns, C. D , ran Jour. Ethics, July, 1924 
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Dosim, L. I. and Vax ccupations among wage earners ag 


determined by occupa strial policyholders. Mo. Labor Rev., 
April, 1924. Pp. 6 
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ForscHHEIMER, C. Sliding wage scales in Austria 


Pp 18. 


Intern. Lab. Rev., July, 1924 


Frankel, E. The eight-hour day in Germany 


Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1924 
———. Germany’s regulation of the labor market. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 
1924. Pp. 20. Outlook for systematized unemployment insurance as yet not | 
very hopeful. | 
Frey, J. P. An injunction case without parallel. Am. Fed., Aug., 1924. Pp. 10 
Deals with a Massachusetts injunction case successfully defended in court by a 
labor leader without the aid of a professional attorney , | 


union and joint out-of-work 


Gapssy, M. Steadying the workers’ income—trade 
benefit plans. Mo. Labor Rev., July, 1924. Pp. 22 


Goop, E. T. Railway trade unionism and nationalisation. Finan. Rev. Rev., March 
May, 1924. Pp. 8. “False socialist agitation, misplaced public sympathy, and 
shortsighted statesmanship have combined to make 
profound danger to the state.” 


raluway trade unionism a 


Hammonn, M. B. The Coal Commission reports and the coal situation Quart 
Jour. Econ., Aug., 1924. Pp. 40. Criticizes the commission’s constructive re 
commendations as hardly adequate to meet the overdevelopment problem 


Harcoop, W. P. What we think of industrial democracy, after seven years. Fac 
tory, Aug. 1924. “Like any commodity, self-government in industry must 
meet the test of the market. In our case it has done 


so.” 


Janes, G. M. Coodpe rative production among shingle-weavers 


Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1924. Pp. 7. Has been a success so far, but 


future still uncertain 


Kettock, J. Economic justification of trade 
Dec., 1923. Pp. 9. 


unionism. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., 
A good summary of the arguments elaborated by the Webbs 


Kummer, F. The German metal workers’ federation 


*p. 11. 


Letserson, W. M. The way to industrial 


Mo. Labor Rev., April, 1924 


peace. American Rev., May-June, 1924 
Pp. 12. Through the development of industrial common law lies the way 


Lewisoun, S. A. Wage policies and national prosperity Pol 


Sci. Quart., March, 
1924. Pp. 9. 


The choice of policy by the employer should be guided primarily 
by the long-time consideration of its probable effect upon the future operation 
f our productive system. 


of 


Lippman, O. Hours of work and output. Intern. Lab. Rev., April, 1924. Pp. 28 


Mack, W. G. Reducing unemployment and improving industrial relations Am 

Lab. Legis. Rev., June, 1924. Pp. 3. Advocates the extension of the Cleveland 
plan of guaranteed employment to all industries as a basis of an industrial 
coéperation between employer and unions that will raise total national product 
and enhance share of each factor. 

J. W. 
1924. Pp. 30. 
Martin Str. Leon, E. Le mouvement syndical européen—syndicalisme ouvrier et 
syndicalisme patronal. Musée Social, June, 1924. Pp. 22. An excellent review 


of the retreat of the European labor movement from its extreme position of 
1919-1920. 


Minimum wage legislation in Canada. Intern. Lab. Rev., April, 


——. Syndicalism in France. Catholic Charities 


Rev., June, 1924 Pp. 
A good review of war-time and post-war developments. 


6 


Mason, A. T. The labor clauses of the Clayton act 


Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug., 1924. 
Pp. 15. “Act was not entirely futile.” 


The right to strike. So. Atlantic Quart. July, 1924. Pp. 14 
Must avoid the trammels of the doctrine of criminal conspiracy. 


806 [ December 


Mriter, R. |! Manag. and Admin., June. 
1924 Pp. or a yossible conditions. 

Nicop, J } é nionisn an introductory survey 
Inter I I \ rve f trade union law in 
countrie 

PaYEN wail: l’actionnariat ouvrier 

the law of 1917 which au 
thorized cor t l their c ipit il stock, the for 


mer to be 1 , r ree who would thus shar 
profit ( em plan compulsory upon public 
utilities 


sabor Rev., July, 


Rev., Feb., 1924 


illowances into a 


I June, 1924. Pp 
36. Econ 

Rowe, J. W. ! Wa ; Jour., June, 1924 
Pp. 10 

Srrzuer, | l é currency in Ger 


many 


Soute, ne é ndent, July 5, 1924. Deals with 


Srean, B. Th é in Germany. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
June, 192 "| ( of German trade unionism since 


the Armisti cupation 


STEWART ] } Mo. Labor Rev., March, 1924 

Pp. 8 
1924. Pp. 8. 

Wirtt f Jour l. Eeon., June, 1924 
Pp. 22 enefit rs wh ii relied upon them 
to protect proj i ften found them a poor 
protectio1 on ve prevented strikes 
or hastened th tt nd intimidation are much mor 
common 

‘onvict 

Den dansk 1 } 1 , no. 5, 1924. Pp. 3. Describes 
the OF} erat n I OI enacted in 1921. 

France } ndustri gull. Stat. Gén. de la 
France, in., 19 I ~ obtained from the use 


+ 


ain industries in France. 

The internation é welfare or personnel movement 
Intern 

Night work in ! é ril, 1924 Pp 16. 

Socialism and unem) ne, 1924 Pp. 30. Shows how so 
cialists have fa t ciate private industry as an efficient 
industry and as offer m to the consumer; advocates that 
trade unionists beco g a higher efficiency. 

De stora arbets flike é no. 3, 1924. Pp. 4. Describes the 
labor situation i ( ite last winter 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


(Abstracts by William O 


Weyforth) 


Avam, G. Hungary’s unique bank of issue. Annalist, July 7, 1924. Comments on 
the unique position of the bank due to the fact that its gold reserve of 30,000,000 
kronen is held in other countries. 


Acorn, E. E. Proposed new central gold bank of Germany. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 
1924. Pp. 12. 


AnoeLI, D. I grandi istituti di credito liberi in Italia. Riv. Bancaria, July, 1924 


| 
Pp. 26. A study of investments by leading Italian banks over a period beginning | 
some years before the war. 


But, C. Italiens finanser. Ek. Tids., no. 5-6, 1924 Pp. 7. Analyzes the finan 
cial situation in Italy: paper circulation, metal reserves, national debt, trade 


balance, rate of exchange and the budget deficit. 


Boettter, H. F. Some phase s of monetary reform now 
this country and abroad. Econ. World, Aug. 16, 1924 
Keynes for a “managed currency.” Concludes that 


under discussion both in 
Reviews proposals of Mr 
dangers of governmental 
agencies attempting to shoulder responsibility of this character appear almost 
insuperable in actual practice, at least until public opinion is better informed re 
garding the real economic issues involved 


Cuanpier, H. A. E. Bank of England and the commercial money market 
merce Mo., Oct., 1924. Explains the various rates in the English money market 
and the manner in which the Bank of England exercises it 
conditions. 


(om 


control over credit 


Coun, E. Forbedring af Kronens Kdbeene Nat. 6k. Tids., no. 3-4, 1924. Pp 
20. An account of the monetary situation in Denmark. The 


conclusion is, on the 
whole, optimistic. 


Core, G. D. H. The “worship of par.” Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept., 1924 
Describes the “worship of par” and the attempt to restore the gold standard in 
England as hindering the development of industry and the lessening of unem- 
ployment. Moderate bank inflation would be desirable. Mr. Hartley Withers 
answers Mr. Cole, pointing out the manner in which fluctuating exchanges inter 
fere with the development of industry 


Fowier, M. K. The cost of bank defalcations. Bankers Mag., July, 1924 First 
of a series of articles on “The cause and prevention of bank defalcations.” 


JorGeENsEN, H. Aktie- og Banklovforslagene. Nat. 6k. Tids., no. 3-4, 1924. Pp 


Criticizes corporation and banking legislation proposed in the Danish parliament 


Mirren, M. D. Branch banking and the small borrowe Bankers Mag., July, 1924 
How the branch banking system affects the small borrower; the services he re 
ceives; the kind of codperation from branch managers; how the small independent 
community is affected. 


ot 


Mutten, D. A. Unprofitable accounts—How to turn them into earners Am 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., July, 1924. The unprofitableness of the small checking 
account is pointed out. Methods of remedying evil. 


Preston, H. H. Recent developments in branch banking. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 
1924. Pp. 20. 


Putnam, G. E. Federal reserve rediscount rates and the gold supply. Am. Bank 
ers Assoc. Jour., Aug., 1924. Federal Reserve Board’s attempt to control credit 
has been costly from point of view of earnings of federal reserve banks. Con- 

tinued importations of gold will take control out of hands of Federal Reserve 

Board. Tariff reduction would lessen imports of gold, but very few could be 
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abolition of the federal tax 


C. H. Constitutional 
ind Pol., July, 1924. Pp 
the present. 

Fanno. M. Problér 
1924. Pp. 24. WI 
changes are likely 
protective tariff can profit 

GispornE, F. A. W 

Hanpy, A. The effect of re 
decedent estates Econ. World. Oct.. 
main checked the attempts of stat 


cent ¢ 


corporations which hold property in 


Hocan, W. L. How the 
July 28, 1924. P.1. De 


Hvsert, R L’équilibre d finances 
1924. Pp. 14. France is now m 


recoverable from Germany as w 


Jnze, G. La garantie personnelle des 
Finan., April-May-June, 1924 Pp 
were secured by the pledge of jewel 
the ple dge of specific revenue or 
Kracnt, G. V Incidence of busine 
Pp. 13. Discussion of economic pri 
LACHAPELLE, G. Les finances pul liques 
Pp. 13. While a crisis in French excl 
demands a very firm financial policy 
Linver, T. Property valuations and the tar assess 
1924. Pp. 5. Recommendations by an appra 
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Matrnal, J. Public finance and development. Ind 
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ing the growing demand for state aid to industries 


Newcomer, M. Tazation of billboards. Nat. Munic 


Rates are much higher in European countries 
toyce, C. B. Taration and funded life insuranc: 
1924. Pp. 4. Though the donor cannot es« 
less, this new method of meeting life insurance 
trust fund has many advantages 
Stamp, J. The capital levy Contemp. Rev 
N. Taxes on income befor 
Pp. 12. Established in India in 
income tax was adapted to a commer 
Van Gisyn, A. De Staatsmijnen en de 
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Fisner, H. M. Birth control and public policy. Birth Control Rev., June, 1924 
Pp. 4. The judge of the Cook County Circuit Court grants writ of mandamus 
permitting the establishment of a birth control clinic 


Frora, F. La colonizzazione in Tripolitania nel 192%. Rif. Sociale, May-June, 1924 


Hatpane, J. B. S. Eugenics and social reform. New Repub., June, 1924 Pp. 2 
rhe thriftless poor, if possessed of the knowledge of birth control, would pro 
duce fewer children than the well-to-do 


HAWKINS, P. 7. What of population proble ms and progress Jour. Social Forces, 
Jan., 1924. Pp. 5. Review of Carr-Saunders, East, and Cox 


Inman, S. G. Attitude of South America toward immigration. Pan-American 
Mag., May, 1924. Pp. 3. Exposition of liberal immigration laws. Abstract of 
this article is printed in Monthly Labor Review, Sept., 1924 


Knicut, M. M. The companionate and the family. Soc. Hygiene, May, 1924. Pp 
11. Birth control viewed from a somewhat novel angle 


LamM, O. Den nya amerikanska invandringslagen. Soc. Med., no. 7, 1924 Pp 
14. The Swedish consul general in New York gives a clear and concise presenta 
tion of the essential features of the American Immigration act of 1924 


Livery, C. E. Increases and decreases in the open country population of Ohio. 
Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1924. Pp. 6 


Parsniety, H. M. Eugenics: a contribution to the annals of reform. Am. Rev., 
Mar-Apr., 1924. Pp. 10. Hits at the Nordic myth. Eugenics on the whole 
offers hope. We need, not the elevation by a few notches of the general level 
of intelligence, but rather the augmentation of the teachable minority 


Peart, R. The curve of population growth. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., vol. LXITI, no 
1, 1924. Pp. 8. 

Powers, H. H. “Grave consequences.” Atlantic Mo., July, 1924. Pp. 10. Ex 
clusion is not a purely domestic problem nor does it rest upon an obvious natural 
right. Restriction has become necessary to America, but it is fraught with great 
danger. We are prodigal of the world’s good-will and reckless of its hospitality. 


PrainzinG. Die Bevilkerungsentwicklung Stockholms Jahrbiicher fiir 
National6k. und Statistik, Jan.-Feb., 1924. Pp. 7. Up to the middle of the 
19th century the death rate was approximately 10 per 1000 in excess of birth 
rate. This was due mainly to tuberculosis 


Pusey, W. A. Some of the social problems of medicine. Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., 
June 14, 1924. Pp. 4. Presidential address, touching on population and birth 
control. 

Rovtanp, E. Une conférence internationale de l'émigration et de l'immigration 
L’Econ. Frang., Aug. 30, 1924. Pp. 2. Outline of the chief resolutions passed 
by the International Conference on Emigration and Immigration held in Rome, 
May, 1924. 

Ryan, J. A. Statement on birth control. Cath. Charities Rev., May, 1924. Pp. 3. 
Catholic argument before the Judiciary Committee hearings on the Cummins 
Vaile Bill. 

Savorcnan, F. Nuzialita e fecondita delle case sovrane d’Europa. Metron, 7-IX- 
1923. Pp. 28. Study of the ruling houses of special interest because there can 
be no question of artificial restriction of fecundity 


Stewart, E. The new immigration quotas, former quotas, and immigration in 
takes. Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1924. Pp. 11. 2 maps. The quota of North 
Europe is reduced 29 per cent, that of South Europe 87 per cent. The quota law 
will not choke off immigration because it does not apply to South America, 

Mexico, and Canada. 
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erungskasse massge benden Grundsitze Zeit f. Stat. u. Volkswirts.. 
Heft 1, 60 Jahrg. 


irRRMANNSDORFER, F. Die Organisation des Versicherunaspool Zeits. f. d 
Versicherungswis., July, 1924. Pp. 13 


ges 


Gestalt 


Horwerpa, A. Management 


the armistice. Harvard Bu | 
K ERSTING. Fremdwahrung und fufz ing in ] ] cheruna Zeit f a 
Versicherungswis., April, 1924 Pp. 12 
Luesert, A. Das Problem der 


V ersic ng im Lichte der Philosophie. Zeits. f. d 
ges. Versicherungswis., April, 1924. Pp. 10 


LirpstranD, FE. Social insurance in Sweden. Intern. Lab. Rev. Feb. 1924 


Marttsy, C. H. Some suggested amendments t} fssurance Companies act, 
1 Jour. Inst. of Actuaries, July, 1924. Pp. 13 

Mrmuis, H. A. 

March, 1924. 


Unemployment insurance in the clothing in lustry Univ. Jour. Bus.. 


Monk, W. E. The question of compulsory liability insurance f 
Fceon. World, Aug. 9, 1924 


r motor vehicles 


Orrvarav, R Les assurance contre Vincendie en 192%. I. Econ 


Franc., Sept. 20, 
1924. 


Picxarp, B. O. The development of workmen's compensa 
mines in the United States. Econ. World, A 
of Mines, serial no. 2590, March, 1924 


R. Life without medical examination in Canada Econ. World, 
Sept. 27, 1924. Reprinted from Insurance Age, Boston, Sept. 12, 1924 


ion insurance for metal 
pril 19, 1924. Reprint of Bureau 


SMITH, V. insurance 


Vocrt, G. Fortschritte in der privaten Unfallversicherung. Zcits. f. d. ges. Ver 
sicherungswis., April, 1924. Pp. 7 
Mortality experience of government life annuifants, | 192 Jour. Inst. of 


Actuaries, July, 1924. Pp. 16 


The system of state insurance in Soviet Russia. Econ. World, Aug. 2, 1924. Re 
printed from Russian Rev., July 15, 1924 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Bertin, G. E. Le budget de l'assistance pul lique L’Econ. Franc., May, 1924. The 
analysis of this budget indicates that the established lines of public aid are being 
carried out. Special emphasis, however, is being placed on the control of tuber 


culosis and the struggle against cancer 


Doveras, P. H. Family allowances and clearing funds in France. Quart. Jour 


Econ., Feb., 1924. Pp. 43. The increasing demand of labor for a living wage 
ind the dire poverty now prevailing in Europe has led to the development of 
the family allowance system. In France, during the war, laws were passed pro 


viding for allowances to government employees, and since that time a number 


of cities have also followed the plan. Several railroad systems and a number of 
other public utilities and some of the coal mines have adopted the system. At 
first, labor was rather antagonistic to the plan, but gradually it has become more 
friendly and many of the labor leaders now accept the principle, although they 


may not agree with the details of administration. These experiments should 
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Dval DF Br RNONVILLE. Le 8 indice 8 du mouvement aéne ral de N prix en France 
concluded). Jour. de la Soc. de Stat. de Paris, July-Aug.-Sept., 1924. Pp. 14 
Comparison and criticism and indices of general price movements in France, con 


lering the wholesale indices of the Société General de la France, the 1 Ss 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Société d’Etudes et d’Information Economiques 
Compares also the first of the above with two retail price indices in France, 


one for Paris and one for cities of over 10,000 population. 


Epstein, R. C. Which business makes the highest profit? System, Oct., 1924 
Pp. 5. Study of percentage return on invested capital in 1917 for 26,477 firms 
in 108 industries; data taken from income tax returns. One purpose was to find 
if there was any tendency to a common rate of return on investment, and con 
clusion is that there was the widest variation in rate of profits 


Fetp, W. Statistische Methodenlehre? Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Stat., Feb., 1923 
Pp. 5. Statistics is a method of scientific investigation and not a science 


Git, C. Quelques considérations au sujet de la construction des nombres indices 
des prix et des questions analogues. Metron, vol. IV, no. I, 1924. Pp. 160. By 
the editor of Metron, a discussion of index number theory that goes to funda- 
mentals and that shows the author to be conversant with all the recent writings 

on the subject in French, German, and English as well as in his own language. 


Jones, S. A. The secret of the crop report. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., Sept., 
1924 
KerscuHacr, R Abriss der Aufgaben und Probleme der Notenbankstatistik. Jahrb. 
Nationalék. und Statis., Feb., 1923. Pp. 14. A discussion of methods of pre 
senting statistics of banks of issue 


_ 


Kiunert, F. Siedlungstdtigkeit in Preussen in den Jahren 1919 bis 1921. TZeitsch 
des Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, 64 Jahrg., 1924. Pp. 32. 


Matnewson, P. The working value of the economic forecast. Manag. and Admin., 
Aug., 1924. Pp. 3. Indicating briefly the character and magnitude of losses to 
several large firms in the depression of 1920-21, the author says this experience 
has led to much greater use, by business men, of economic forecasting. Recent 
_development of more and more complete data by government and trade agencies 
has made this forecasting more reliable. 


Pace, N. C. Some considerations concerning the preparation of data for statistical 
tables. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., July, 1924. Pp. 11. An elementary but 
most excellent discussion of the degree of accuracy in statistical enumerations, 
estimates or measurements, and of the importance of never quoting or using any 
beyond significant figures in such data. 


Quante, P. Beitrége zur Statistik der Beamtengehdlter. Zeitschr. des Preuss. 
Stat. Landesamts, 64 Jahrg., 1924. Pp. 8. 


RiensperG, W. Die deutschen Wuchergerichte in den Kalenderjahren 1920, 1921 
und 1922. Zeitschr. des Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, 64 Jahrg., 1924. Pp. 7. 


Sarpante, M., Vrvarinti, C., Voouerra, G. Gli studenti dell’ Universita di Padova 
dalla fine del 500 ai nostri giorni. Metron, vol. IV, no. I, 1924. Pp. 61 


Simon, E. Die Berechnung von Durchschnittsziffern. Zeitsch. des Preuss. Stat. 
Landesamts, 64 Jahrg., 1924. Pp. 2. 


—, Die Sterblichkeit und der Geburteniiberschuss in Preussen seit 1875, 
insbesondere seit 1901, mit Unterscheidung von Stadt und Land und nach 
tegierungs bezirken. Zeitschr. des Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, 64 Jahrg., 1924. 
Pp. 37. 


Staten, J. E. The problem of mechanical statistics. Ry. Age, May 24, June 14, 
1924. Pp. 4, 2. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


Trapinc.—This subject is treated in Statistical Bulletin No. 6 
hed by the United States Department of Agriculture, 


and prepared 
Grain Futures Administration (Grain Futures: Daily Data. Volume 
iding on the Chicago Board of Trade, January 1, 1921, to May 31, 
, Washington, October, 1924). The distinctive features of the bulle 
ire the inclusion of figures relating to the Chicago Board of Trade which 
day by day (1) the volume of trading in grain futures, for each grain 
for all grains combined, and (2) the volume of such trading in May 
eat, July wheat, September wheat, and December wheat. These data 
ilso summarized on a monthly basis lor other grain futures markets 
annual data are included. 


The seven principal markets covered by the annual data are those lo 


ed at Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Duluth, and Mil 
These seven markets handle all together more than 99 per cent of 


trading in grain futures. Of this total the Chicago Board of Trade 
andled 87.65 per cent during the three years, 1921-1923. Trading in 
wheat futures in the seven markets constituted 61 per cent of all the trading, 
ind of the total trading in wheat futures the share handled through the 
hicago Board of Trade was 86.45 per cent. Thus the inclusion in this 
etin of daily data on wheat futures with each future listed separately, 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, makes available daily data by futures 
1 regard to the grain futures which are of most importance in the grain 
res markets and with regard to the leading market in these futures. 
lhe information is comparable with that which has been released daily 
last January by the Grain Exchange Supervisor at Chicago, and with 
summaries released monthly by him. 
The figures exhibit marked variations from time to time during the 
riod covered. For all grain futures combined the largest monthly vol- 
of trading was 2,215,614,000 bushels in March, 1922, and the smallest 
onthly volume was 636,798,000 bushels in May, 1924. More recent fig 
res show that the trading in September, 1924, was almost three times 
hat of May. Variations in the daily volume of trading are even more 
triking. The largest day’s trading for the pe riod was 154,416,000 bushels, 
March 9, 1922, and the smallest day’s trading was 10,984,000 bushels on 
May 17, 1924, shortly before the grain futures markets witnessed the recent 
remarkable outburst of activity. 
Che volume of trading by futures shows, of course, that May wheat is far 
most popular of the futures. There was more trading in 1922 May 
sheat than in all the other 1922 wheat futures combined. Publication of 
volume for each future also makes possible the determination of the 
xact day or week in which first place in the trading passes from one future 
to another, and affords a basis for distinguishing among the futures with 


reference to the significance of their price quotations. More precise com- 
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State of Illinois and others, has been printed as Docket 760 (pp. 
1228 This contains part of the testimony of Professors Fetter, Ripley, 
ind Commons. With this has been received the Brief for Amici Curiae 
States of Illinios, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin), H. G. Pickering, 
attorney (pp. 177). 


[he United States Tariff Commission has issued: 

Tariff Information Series, No. 32: Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals, 1923 (Washington, 1924, pp. 198) 

Tariff Information Survey I-3a: 100 Imported Cotton Cloths, showing 
nvoice prices in 1913 and 1920, and rates of duty applicable under acts of 
1909, 1913, and 1922 (1923, pp. 54). 

Sodium Nitrite, showing differences in costs of production in the United 
States and in competing foreign countries (1924, pp. 22 

Barium Diovide, dealing with differences in costs of production (1924, 
pp. 9.) 

The letter from the chairman of the Tariff Commission to the Senate 
on the Cotton-Cloth Industry, printed as Senate Document No. 150, 68 
Cong., 1 Sess. (1924, pp. 43). 


The federal Department of Commerce has issued: 

Miscellaneous Series, 

No. 126, The German Dyestuffs Industry, by T. W. Delahanty (Wash 
ington, 1924, pp. 62 

No. 128, Markets for Canned Foods in the Western Hemisphere, by B. R. 
Hart (1924, pp. 222). 

Special Agents Series, 

No. 226, Shoes, Leather, and Hides in Great Britain, by Norman Hertz 
(1924, pp. 201). 

Trade Promotion Series, 

No. 9, Domestic Market Possibilities for Electrical Merchandising Lines, 
by R. A. Lundquist and H. E. Way (1924, pp. 17). This is 


an analysis of percentage distribution by states. 


The Bureau of the Census has prepared a bulletin, in coéperation with 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, on Lumber, Lath, and 
Shingles (Washington, 1924, pp. 33). 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued Department 

Bulletins : 

No. 1241, How the United States Can Meet Its Present and Future Pulp 
Wood Requirements, by E. H. Clapp and C. W. Boyce (Wash 
ington, 1924, pp. 100). 

No. 1261, Operating Methods and Expense of Codperative Citrus-Fruit 
Marketing Agencies, by A. W. McKay and W. M. Stevens 
(1924, pp. 34). 

No. 1266, Agricultural Codperation in Denmark, by C. L. Christensen 
(1924, pp. 88). 

No. 1269, Relation of Land Tenure to Plantation Organization, by C. O. 


\ 


Brannen (1924, pp. 77). 
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The Bureau t Rail § if References 
American Railwa | ( n ee on Records 
Accounts of the A ! sociation. This 
covers 159 mim ra Hbureau ol ailway 
nomics 

Wood, Strut rs ¢ } tudy the operations 
of the Grea I fic Railway Companies 
in the period 1916-19 of their most difficult 


problems 


The Pul itional Provisions and 


Other Enactm been printed in pamphlet 


form by th 
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Industrial Relations in the West Coast Lumber Industry, by C, 
R. Howd (December, 1923, pp. 120). This deals with the labor 
problem on the west coast of the United States. There are 
chapters on the extent and causes of labor unrest, the nationality 
of the workers, the Industrial Workers of the World, 1917 lum- 
ber workers’ strike, and the organization and development of the 
Loyal Legion of Lumbermen. There is also a helpful biblio- 
graphy in the appendix. 
Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry: 
1907 to 1922 (April, 1924, pp. 174). 
Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 15, 1928 (April, 
1924, pp. 196). 
, Cost of Living in the United States May, 1924, pp. 466). 
Wages and Hours of Labor in the Automobile Tire Industry, 
1923 (April, 1924, pp. 58 
Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held 
at St. Paul, September, 1923 (May, 1924, pp. 148 
Time and Labor Costs in Manufacturing 100 Pairs of Shoes, 
1923 (July, 1924, pp. 154). 
Labor Relations in the Fairmont, West Virginia, Bituminous 
Coal Field, by B. Emmet (July, 1924, pp. 86). 
363, Wages and Hours of Labor in Lumber Manufacturing, 1923 
(August, 1924, pp. 32) 
The following publications of the Children’s Bureau have appeared: 
No. 129, Child Labor in North Dakota (Washington, 1923, pp. 67). 
No. 1384, The Welfare of Children in Cotton-Growing Areas of Texas 
(1924, pp. 83). 
The Women’s Bureau has issued the following bulletins: 
No. 34, Women in Alabama Industries: A Study of Hours, Wages, and 
Working Conditions (Washington, 1924, pp. 86). 
No. 35, Women in Missouri Industries: A Study of Hours and Wages 
(1924, pp. 127). 
No. 36, Radio Talks on Women in Industry (1924, pp. 34). 
No. 37, Women in New Jersey Industries: A Study of Wages and Hours 
(1924, pp. 99). 


The Department of Commerce has published a summary of the report 
of the committee of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, dealing 
with Seasonal Operation in the Construction Industries (Washington, 1924, 
pp. 24). 


The following state volumes dealing with labor have been received: 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor and Statis- 
tics of Maryland, 1923 (Baltimore, 1924, pp. 238). 

Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor for the Year Ending November 
80, 1928, published by the Department of Labor and Industries of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, Pub. Doc. 15). 
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Annual Repor ve York for the 
Ended June 30, Z ’ York Stat Departm nt 
Labor (Albany, 

New York Labor e been published by 
Department of Labor 125 Albany, June, 1924. 
pp. 56). 

Miscellaneous Lab mendments and additions 
and annotations ) l been compiled by the New 
York De partment 

Labor Laws o th hay been brought toget! 
in pamphlet form by tat es (San Francisco, Staté 


Bldg., pp. 154 
Money und Banking 


The Federal Farn lanuary 1, 1924, has been 
printed as Circular ral Farm Loan Board 
Treasury Departm 

The chairman a1 i tl Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, Mr. | rief statement on Operating 
Costs and Profits in 1 ; rience of all member banks 
in federal reserve distr ng t of banks and char 
acter of business ( Bost 


The T'enth Annu i Reserve Board covers opera 


tions for 1923 (Was! 


The following state king and credit institutions 
have been received 

Fourteenth Annual Banks of the Stat 
of California, 1923, st ndition of state banks at tl 
close of business, Jun , 1923, pp. 807). 

Thirty fifth Annual i ner of the Banking De part 
ment of Michigan (1 

Michigan Laz 
1923 (Lansing 


Seventeenth Annua .missioner of Rhode Island, 


showing the condition titutions as of June 30, 1924 
(Providence, 1924, pj 


A revised edition of é nue 4 f 1918 and 1921 
with index, has been pr f the House Committee on Ways 


and Means ( Washingt 


A letter from the ederal Trade Commission, trans 
mitting a report on 7 mpt Income has been printed as 
Senate Document No ; Washington, 1924, pp. 144 
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Che Bureau of the Census has prepared a Digest of State Laws Relating 
Taxation and Revenue, 1922 (Washington, 1924. pp. 544). This 


is 
mpiled with relation to statistics of taxation and revenue published by the 
Bureau of the Census in connection with the decennial report on wealth, 
iebt, and taxation. 


{mong the state reports on taxation, the following have appeared: 
Laws of Alabama Governing the Collection of License Taxes, 1923 
Montgomery, State Tax Commission, pp. 136). 
Ninth Annual Report of the State Tax Commissioner of Georgia, for 
the Year 1922 (Atlanta, pp. 31). 


Proceedings of the Ninth Biennial Conference Convention of the Taz 


Commission and County Assessors of Kansas (Topeka, Tax Commission, 
1923, pp. 63). 

{nnual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations and Tazation of 
Massachusetts for the Year Ending November 30, 1923 (Boston, Pub. Doc. 
16, pp. 105). 


Eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Taxes and Assessments for 


Vew Jersey for the Year Ending June 30, 1923 (Trenton, 1924, pp. 839). 


Immigration and Population 


The hearings before the Senate Committee on Immigration, held Feb 
ruary to April, 1924, on Selective Immigration Legislation have been 
printed as House Report No. 350, 68 Cong., 1 Sess. (Washington, 1924, 
pp 314). 

The hearings before the same committee on Japanese Immigration Legis 
lation, held in March, 1924, have also been printed (pp. 170). 

The report of the House Committee on Restriction of Immigration appears 
as House Report No. 350, 68 Cong., 1 Sess. (1924, pp. 34) 


Farm Population of Selected Counties, by C. J. Galpin and Veda B. 


Larson, recently published by the Bureau of the Census (Washington, 1924, 
pp. 238) is an interesting statistical compilation showing the possibilities 
of an intensive study of census data gathered from census volumes and 
regrouped. This special compilation relates to the farm population classi 
fied by age, race and nativity, color, tenure, residence, illiteracy, school 
attendance, and marital condition. The selected counties for which this 
compilation is made were Otsego County, N. Y., Dane County, Wis., 
New Madrid and Scott Counties, Mo., Cass County, N. Dak., Wake County, 
N. C., Ellis County, Tex., and King County, Wash. 
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will be followed by a seventh session, on psychological problems of in- 
justry: “Wages and efficiency,’ by Professor Sumner E. Schlichter; 
“Labor supply as affected by psychological forces other than price,” by 
Mr. Elliott Dunlap Smith, of the Dennison Manufacturing Company ; 
Intelligence in relation to occupation,’ by Professor Arthur W. Korn- 
hauser; Discussion, by Professor Harry A. Millis. The conference will 
onclude with an executive committee meeting. 

Arrangements have been made with the railway officials for reduced 


fares for members attending the annual meeting, provided the required 


number (250) present ce rtificates. More detailed information is contained 


the preliminary announcement distributed by the Secretary of the 
{merRIcCAN Economic AssociaTION. 


[The American Statistical Association, American Farm Economie Asso- 


ciation, American Sociological Society, American Association of University 
Instructors in Accounting, and American Association for Labor Legislation 
will meet in Chicago at the same time. The five sessions of the American 
Statistical Association will be devoted to the various phases of the popula- 
tion problem. 


Che following names have been added to the membership of the AMertcaNn 


Economic AssociaTION since the first of August: 


Abbot, L. A., 5509 Thirty-ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Altman, B. L., 561 Willard Place, Evanston, Ill. 

Ambler, H. E., 5111 Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Anderson, A. G., 210 Commerce Bldg., University of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Anderson, J. E., 603 North Second St., Lindsborg, Kan. 

Applegate, M. S., 19 Grove Place, East Orange, N. J 

Bamford, E. F., University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif 
Bittner, W. S., 822 Hunter Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 

Boykin, M., 710 Boissevain Ave., Norfolk, Va 

Cagann, O. W., 209 E. Stoughton St., Champaign, III 

Calhoun, A. W., Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y. 

Coler, W. P., 5065 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 

( 

( 


olwell, J. I., 84 Marion St., Seattle, Wash 
ondliffe, J. B., Canterbury College, Christchurch, N. Z 
owan, D., Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Can 

Dau, W. H. T., 2637 Winnebago St., St. Louis, Mo 
Davenport, D. H., Columbia University, New York City 
Donnell, J. H., La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill 
Downey, J. O., Metropolitan Club, New York City 

Ellinger, T. U., Armour and Company, Chicago, Ill 
Feldstein, B. H., 1122 Mellon St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Flinn, R. A., 1834 Forty-ninth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Frickey, E., 96 Hillside Rd., Watertown, Mass 

Friedland, V., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md 
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uuld be sent in by October 1, 1926. Other members of the committee 
J. B. Clark, T. E. Burton, E. F. Gay, and W. C. Mitchell. Inquiries 
ild be addressed to Professor Laughlin. 


[here has been organized at the University of North Carolina an In- 

tute for Research in Social Sciences, made possible by the action of the 
Laura Spelman Memorial Fund in donating an annual sum of $32,500. 
[he purpose of this institute is the codperative study of problems in the 
eneral field of social science, arising out of state and regional conditions. 
\lready seven research assistants are at work on definite projects, which 


include a study of southern transportation problems, the financial manage- 


ment of county governments, and child welfare conditions in cotton-mill 


illages. 

Nineteen scholarships in the economics of public utilities will be avail- 
able for graduate students next year at the University of Illinois. Eight 
of these will carry a stipend for the year of $350, seven of $500, and four 
of $750 each. Only graduate students who are proposing to take their 
work for the doctorate in this field will be available for the more advanced 
fellowships. 


During the current year the College of Business Administration of the 
University of Nebraska awarded five graduate scholarships, of $500 each, 
in economics and business research. These scholarships were made avail- 
able through the generosity of Lincoln business men. 


A new series of reports on economic conditions has been recently begun 
under the title of The Brown Business Service, by the Brown Bureau of 
Business Research. This organization was started three years ago, under 
the guidance of Professor Henry B. Gardner, by Professor Ralph E. 
Badger, of the department of economics in Brown University. Members 
of the Providence Chamber of Commerce codperated with the university in 
forming the bureau. Among the persons on the executive staff is Pro- 
fessor William A. Berridge, director of research. The board of directors 
decided that the intensive measurement of local business conditions in the 
vicinity of Providence would, if successful, form a unique contribution. 
A series of four reports embodying certain preliminary findings was pub- 
lished November, 1922, to February, 1923, by The Providence Magazine, 
the organ of the Chamber of Commerce. Largely as a result of these 
articles, the Brown Business Service was proposed, and the first report in 
the new series appeared October 1. 

The bureau plans to issue ten regular monthly reports, dealing with 
economic conditions in Providence and vicinity as contrasted with those 
prevailing in New England and in the country at large. It also plans a 
supplementary series of reports on topics of special interest to local busi- 
ness men. The bureau uses a great variety of factual and statistical in- 
formation bearing upon local conditions. A novel feature among its 
statistical series is one representing the weekly volume of payroll dis- 
bursements in the various industries and trades about Providence. It is 
obtained by tabulating the withdrawals on payroll voucher from Providence 
clearing house banks. 
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Objectives in Training for Foreign Service. This is a report of the Na- 
tional Conference on Foreign Service Training, held in Washington, 
December 26, 1923, and was prepared by Glen Levin Swiggett (Wash- 
ington, pp. 27). 


The International Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation for 1923 is to be 
printed in English as well as in French, the only language in which pre 
vious issues have appeared. The English translation is intended for the 
benefit of students of agricultural legislation in the United States, and may 
be ordered from Mr. J. C. Barrett, Bureau of : 


Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. The price is $3. 


Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, recently president of the Pennsylvania Joint Stock 
Land Bank, Philadelphia, is engaged in writing the history of banking in 
Pennsylvania. 


Walter de Gruyter & Cie, at Berlin, has begun the publication under the 
direction of Adolf Giinther and Gerhard Kessler, of a series of volumes 
ntitled, “‘Handbuch der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften.”’ 


25 volumes are proposed. 


Some 


Karl Biicher, for twenty years editor of Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte 


Staatswissenschaft, has resigned and is succeeded by Georg Brodnitz. 

The publication, late in 1924, of a work entitled Volkswirtschaft, Ar 
heitsrecht und Sozialversicherung der Schweiz is announced by Verlagsan- 
stalt Benziger & Co. A. G., Einsiedeln. This appears under the direction 
of the Swiss Bundesrat and is prepared by the Eidgenéssischen Volkswirt 
schaftsdepartement. 


The publishing house of B. G. Teubner, in Leipzig, announces a change 
in the “Jahrbiicher” which it issues. These will appear beginning Novem 
ber, 1924, six times yearly instead of eight, under the title Neue Jahrbiicher 


fiir Wissenschaft und Bildung (subscription price 18 Goldmarks per year) 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. James P. Adams has been promoted from the rank of assistant 
professor to associate professor in the department of economics at Brown 
University. 

Miss Dorothy C. Bacon is assistant in economics at Vassar College 


Dr. Ralph E. Badger has been promoted from an assistant to an asso 
ciate professorship in the department of economics at Brown University. 


Mr. E. C. Bancroft, formerly of Brown University, has received an 
ippointment as associate professor in the economics department at Colgate 
University, where he will teach foreign trade, money and banking, and 
public finance. 


Mr. C. W. Barker has been appointed assistant professor of marketing 
and merchandising in the School of Commerce, University of North Dakota. 
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fl Pittsburgh, is now associate professor of business organization and 
operation at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Morris A. Copeland recently received the appointment of assistant 
professor in the department of economics at Cornell University. 


Dr. Wallace M. Cunningham, form: rly assistant professor of finance 
it New York University, is now associate protessor of finance in the School 
of Commerce and Business Administration at the I niversity of Southern 
California. 


Mr. Emil B. Dade has been promoted from the rank of instructor to 
that of assistant professor in the newly established School of Business, Uni 
versity of Kansas. 


Mr. J. F. Day, of the University of Chicago, is now assistant professor at 
Emory University. 

Mr. J. F. Dewhurst, of the department of geography and industry of 
the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, is now engaged in making 
a market analysis of the third federal reserve district (Philadelphia) for 
the Department of Commerce. 


Dr. Michael Dorizas has just completed a trip in Turkey, during which 
he studied the geographic and climatic conditions prevailing in that country 
in their relation to trade and commerce. 


Mr. D. J. Duncan has been appointed instructor in business economics at 
the University of Colorado. 


Dr. Wilfred Eldred, who was until recently connected with the Food 
Research Institute located at Stanford University, is now professor of 
business administration at the University of Washington. 


Mr. Paul K. Edwards, recently assistant professor of economics at 
Ursinus College, Pennsylvania, and last year engaged in work for the 
Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University, and in a market survey 
for the Department of Agriculture, has been appointed acting assistant 


professor of commerce at the University of Virginia. 

Mr. William G. Eliot, 3d, has resigned as instructor in economics and 
social science at Wesleyan University. 

Mr. Mercer G. Evans, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant professor at Emory University. 

Mr. Elmer D. Fagan, assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Southern California, is on leave of absence for one year. 

Mr. Lincoln Fairley has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Hollins College. 

Dr. Herbert Feis has accepted a professorship as head of the depart 
ment of economics at the University of Cincinnati. 

Miss Vera Friedland is an instructor in the social science department 
at Goucher College. 
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Mr. J. G. Johnson, formerly of the University of Georgia, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics at the University of Colorado. 


Mr. Dexter M. Keezer, assistant professor of economics at the Univer 
sitv of Colorado, has resigned. 


Professor Albert S. Keister has resigned from the School of Commerce 
and Administration at the University of Chicago, to accept an appoint- 
ment at the North Carolina College for Women. 


Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, spent the summer 
n Guatemala, Central America. Representing there a group of American 
financial interests, he worked out a plan for currency, banking and fiscal 
reform in the Republic. Mr. Frank Whitson Fetter, instructor in 


nomics at Princteon, accompanied Professor Kemmerer as secretary. 


eco- 


Mr. Hugh B. Killough has been appointed assistant professor in the 
department of economics at Brown University. 


Professor R. H. Lansburgh, of the Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed by Governor Pinchot as Secretary of Labor and 
Industry for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Professor-emeritus J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, 
has returned to that university for the autumn quarter and will conduct 
two courses for graduate students. 


Mr. J. Merritt Lear, formerly of the State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Va., department of history, has been appointed assistant professor of in 
surance at the University of North Carolina. 


Mr. Robert H. Loomis, of Boston University College of Business Ad 
ministration, has been advanced from the rank of associate to full pro 


fessor. 


Mr. Harold A. Logan, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 


professor of economics and sociology at Randolph-Macon Women’s College. 


Dr. Ivan McDougle, who for five years has been professor of economics 
and sociology at Sweet Briar College, Virginia, has accepted an appoint 
ment as associate professor of economics and sociology at Goucher College. 

Miss Anita Marburg has been appointed instructor in economics in Vassar 
College. 

Mr. James W. Martin has left the University of Chicago to accept a 
position in Emory University. During the summer, Mr. Martin taught 
in Peabody College. 

Dr. Joseph Mayer, recently a consulting economist in New York, is now 
professor of political science and head of the economics department at 


Tufts College. 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, professor of banking at the University 
of North Carolina, is acting head of department of economics and dean of 
the School of Business, in the absence of Dean Carroll. 
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Mr. J. H. Shoemaker is at Brown University as instructor in the depart 
ment of economics. 


Mr. Maurice G. Smith is now instructor in the department of economics 
it the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. S. D. Southworth, of Princeton University, has accepted a position 
is assistant professor of finance at the University of Colorado. 


Mr. Lyman C. Sorensen has been appointed instructor in economics in 
the University of Nebraska. 


Mr. Clifford D. Spangler is now instructor in the department of eco 
nomics at the University of Nebraska. 

Mr. R. S. Steiner has been made an assistant in the department of eco 
nomics at Tufts College. 


Dr. Raleigh W. Stone, director of research for the National Industrial 
Conference Board, is now associate professor of industrial relations in the 
School of Commerce and Administration at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Charles M. Strong, who for the past three years has been connected 
with Boston University College of Business Administration, giving in 
struction in marketing and economics, has accepted a professorship in 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute where he becomes head of the department 
of economics. 

Dr. John J. Sullivan, professor of business law in the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed by Governor Pinchot as 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the Eastern Penitentiary, and has also 
received an appointment from President Coolidge as one of the Indian 


Commissioners. 


Mr. Henry W. Sweeney, formerly assistant professor of business admin 
istration at the University of Wisconsin, is now assistant professor of ac 
counting in the School of Business Administration of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor has been appointed assistant professor and acting head 
of the department of accounting in the School of Commerce, University 
of North Dakota. 


Mr. Malcolm D. Taylor, formerly of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research, is now assistant professor of sales relations at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Dr. E. T. Towne, professor of economics and political science at the 
University of North Dakota, is also now dean of the newly established 
School of Commerce at that University. 

Dr. Robert E. Vinson was inaugurated president of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, October 9, 1924. 

Dr. W. H. Voskuil, formerly of the department of geography, University 
of Wisconsin, is now instructor of geography and industry in the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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